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In response to “How the Infinity Ward Scandal Affects 
Call of Duty” by AJ Glasser [GamePro.com] 
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I just finished my first playthrough of Heavy 
Rain last night and I have a strong urge to 
replay it. I understand the decisions I made, 
for better or worse, so going back so soon 
afterwards wouldn't bother me too much. | 
want to know how the story unfolds differ- 
ently with multiple playthroughs—is the 
antagonist a different person than he was 
during my first attempt? 

I don’t understand why [writer and direc- 
tor] David Cage would suggest not replaying 
it, though. Doesn’t he want us to own it, and 
not resell it later? If so, he should have made 
the game twice as long. I love what this game 
attempts, and outside of some freezes and 
wonky animations, I think it succeeds. 
RnDmTask—via GamePro.com 


I agree with Tae entirely. I feel that replaying 
Heavy Rain ruins the integrity of the story 
that I “wrote.” I made many choices during the 
course of the game that I regretted as soon as 
I made them, but I liked that I wasn’t neces- 
sarily punished or rewarded for my choices— 
things just happened because of them. I have 
never been so moved and drawn into a game. 
The notion that my choices mattered and that 
anything could happen made this the most 
suspenseful game I’ve ever played; I was liter- 
ally shaken after some of the scenes. 

Ethan McEthinny—Pittsburgh, PA 


While I enjoyed playing the first two Halo 
games, I can’t say that my enjoyment had 
anything to do to with the franchise’s central 
character—a faceless, nameless space marine 
that doesn’t look wildly different from any 
other space marine. 

I can see that the lack of specifics concern- 
ing Master Chief are supposed to make him 
enigmatic and mysterious, but to me it felt 


CONTINUED ON PG. 10 


more like the game developers were forcing 
that idea on the player. Shouldn’t we just 
naturally be interested in this character? 
Now don’t get me wrong—I don’t need to 
know all the nitty-gritty details of Master 
Chief’s back story any more than I needed to 
know if Han Solo liked going antiquing in the 
Hamptons, but it would be nice to have some 
shred of character to grasp onto. 
Chaz Winterbottom—via GamePro.com 


In response to “Analysis: Digital 
Rights Management” by Alex Wawro 
[GamePro.com] 


The proliferation of ever-obtuse digital rights 
management schemes over the years has 
probably contributed the most to the death of 
PC gaming. DRM does nothing but punish the 
legitimate purchaser of a computer game while 
the pirate who cracked it will get to play free 
without any drawbacks. 

The bean counters at these companies need 
to get it through their heads that pirates will 
never buy their software, so that cannot be 
considered “lost” revenue. If anything, this 
DRM will cause the sales of Assassin’s Creed 
to be a lot lower than they would have been if 
all it required was a disc check. 

Lloyd Cualoping—Walnut, CA 


People are either going to buy the software or 
they aren’t. DRM is when a company spends 
time, money, and resources on people who 
aren't their customers and likely never will be. 


User Reviews: 


© Digital Rights 
Managementis 
when acompany 
spends time, mon- 
ey, and resources 
on people who 
arent their cus- 
tomers and likely 


never will be.” 


Makes sense, right? Maybe they should stop 

cutting checks to IP lawyers and consultants 

and use the resources for, oh, I don’t know— 
product development? 

Ottergame—via GamePro.com 


i story of 

Digital Violence 

In response to “New Study Proves 
Violent Video Games Make Kids Aggres- 
sive’ by AJ Glasser [GamePro.com 


I don’t see how anyone could find this result 
entirely shocking. If nothing else, games with 
extreme violence would almost inevitably 
yield some sort of desensitization to violent 
behavior and images. 

With that said, I’m curious as to why there 
aren't more studies to measure how games 
can improve cognitive reflexes and reason- 


ing skills. I believe that the strategy, creative 
problem-solving, and multi-tasking required 
by some genres are actually huge assets in 
adolescent development. Not many stupid 
people can plan and win games in Madden 
or develop winning strategies in a real-time 
strategy title. 

As for the anti-social element, concluding 
that a kid who openly opts to isolate himself 
from the real world to play a game for a few 
hours in an afternoon is less apt to social in- 
teraction, is far from earth-shattering. A more 
interesting study would be to compare the 
social adaptability of those who play online 
games to those who focus on a more isolated 
solo experience. Forrest—via GamePro.com 


) 
Hot in the Forums 


Have something to say? Join the 
conversation at GamePro.com/Forums! 


A mere case of servers being down created a 
huge problem with the ability to play games 
on the PlayStation 3, proving just how video 
games rely on Internet connectivity. No video 
game should be useless without an online 
server. So, both disc-based titles and PlaySta- 
tion Network titles don’t work when the serv- 


ers are down or discontinued. How does this 
make you feel? ACEMANWISE 


Nope, no need to. However, what they can do is 
completely embrace the Xbox 360’s hard-drive 
capabilities. If developers are voicing concerns 
about storage limitations, then let them go the 
route of mandatory installs. That way, develop- 
ers can use tools like compression and multiple 
installation disks to level the playing field 
against the PlayStation 3. The consumer wins 
in the end, even if they need to upgrade their 
hard drives; they get the size and content, but 
not the slow Blu-ray loading times. numonex 
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STAR WARS: 


copies of the game sold for | 
all formats in the game’s first 
week. It’s LucasArts’ fastest- 
selling Star Wars game ever. 
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LEIGH 
ALEXANDER 


ow is it that 
we keep 
wandering 
back into the 
minefield 

: io of race in 
games? Because it matters. For 
games to thrive and evolve, they 
must reach wider audiences— 
and not just via fitness software 
and FarmVille on Facebook. We 
want gaming to be relevant for 
the largest number of people 
possible, and that means the 
industry and the products it 
creates cannot represent only 

a few. 

Yet right now, they do. Ata 
panel at the 2010 Game 
Developers Conference in 
March, author and researcher 
Mia Consalvo presented some 
data: Of 150 video games re- 
leased between 2005 and 2006, 
85 percent featured a white 
main character. Out of all 
characters shown in the games 
studied, only a little over 10 
percent were female. Most black 
characters were stereotypes: 
athletes and gang members. 

This isn’t an issue that the 
industry needs to address out of 
some abstract desire to be artifi- 
cially “fair” or politically correct. 
For one, these depictions 
aren't realistic. Quantic Dream 
intended for Heavy Rain to be 
the most lifelike interactive- 
entertainment experience ever 
created—and yet the game con- 
tains only two black characters 
(neither of them heroes) despite 
being set in Philadelphia, a 
city where almost half of the 
population is black. 

Realism aside, the fact 
remains that if the same people 
keep making the same video 
games for the same audiences, 
the medium can’t grow. Given 
the economics, it may even 


Cjames 


wither. Traditional, rich game- 
play experiences will be forced 
to remain a narrow slice of the 
entertainment pie, preserved 
for a niche that understands 
it and divorced from a general 
population that never will. 

It’s all well and good to 
desire diversity, but attaining 
it is a more complex proposi- 
tion. Ethnicity is more than a 
palette swap—it’s part of an 
individual’s personal narrative 
and should shape a character. 
Developers often don’t feel 
permitted to create characters 
and environments with cultural 
backgrounds they don’t share. 
Most people don’t like to talk 
or think about race for fear of 
insulting someone—and when 
it comes to game development, 


6ETHNICITY IS MORE THAN A PALETTE SWAP-IT’S 
PART OF ANINDIVIDUA! 
AND SHOULD SHAPE A CHARACTER.9 


it’s far easier to just stay clear of 
it than it is to risk another 
Resident Evil 5-style backlash. 
One way to begin is to start 
examining customary source 
material for video games. It’s 
fair to say that science fiction, 
traditional fantasy, and military 
themes are the three most 
common, basic sources for 
major Western video games, 
and they've set some perhaps 
unintentional parameters. 
Genre-defining fantasy mate- 
rial like Dungeons & Dragons 
and The Lord of the Rings, to 
which nearly all RPGs owe some 
homage, were based heavily on 
the idea of character alignment 
influenced by race and class. 
Some races were “good” and 
others were “bad,” and this 


carried an implied moral 


superiority for, say, smooth 
white humans and elves in 
opposition to big, coarse orcs 
and trolls. 

On the science-fiction side, 
many read the genre as a way 
of expressing anxieties about 
globalization and the advances 
of science. The message of sci-fi 
is essentially that, thanks to the 
evolution of technology, human 
beings can begin to feel closer 
to and more aware of each other 
than ever before—and that 
this can be a tense, frightening 
prospect, as evidenced by com- 
mon narratives about “hostile” 
aliens or “invasions” of one 
planet by another. Meanwhile, 
when it comes to armed war, an 
ambiguous fear of “otherness” 
plays a major role in tensions 
even today. 

Games can create sincere 
cultural diversity by getting out 
from under these tropes and 
creating new kinds of stories. 
Fallout 3, for example, comes 
closer than many games do 
to addressing issues such as 
discrimination and alienation 
by presenting the clan of ostra- 
cized Ghouls, nuclear mutants 
who face judgment and derision 
from other human communi- 
ties. And it goes further by 
allowing the player several op- 
portunities to work against that 


L'S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


breed of hatred—even as it also 
offers the uncomfortable choice 
to participate in it. 

The vast pool of untapped 
gamers also has a choice. If 
games look to them like rich, 
healthy, participatory media, 
they'll feel welcome and inject 
new economic and cultural 
viability into the industry. But 
if they see games as hostile, 
divisive fantasy worlds with no 
relevance to real human experi- 
ence, it could be lethal to the 
medium’s future. 


Leigh Alexander is news 
director of industry trade site 
Gamasutra, author of the Sexy 
Videogameland weblog, and 

a columnist for a variety of 
outlets on the culture of games 
and gamers. 
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Music games make more 


musicians, notless. 


_ hydon't 
"you put 
down 
the 
control- 
ler and 
pick up a real instrument?” “If 
kids spent half as much time 
practicing guitar as they spent 
playing Guitar Hero, we'd see a 
generation of virtuosos.” “Music 
games are killing music.” 

I see stuff like this all of the 
time, and it never fails to make 
me laugh. It’s almost obliga- 
tory at this point: It seems that 
whenever anyone outside the 
game industry reports on music 
games, they feel compelled to 
editorialize on the impact music 
games have on kids playing real 
musical instruments. And this 
isn’t confined to the mainstream 
media; you see similar senti- 
ments in comment threads even 
on video-game enthusiast sites. 

The trouble is that these off- 
the-cuff critics have the relation- 
ship backward. This pervasive 
belief exists that music-game 
fans spend all of their time 
playing games, and that doing 
so leaves no time or interest to 
pursue real instruments. But 
the truth is much closer to the 
opposite. 

For one thing, I know many, 
many music-game fans that al- 
ready play musical instruments. 
They use these games as a way 
to explore different instru- 
ments, to keep limbs and lungs 
in shape, or to share the musical 
experience with friends and 
family who aren't up to playing 
for real. Or, you know, just as a 
way to kick back and have fun— 
it is, after all, possible to playa 
real instrument and play along 
to a game and enjoy both. 

But put that aside; what 
about those who come to music 


games without already knowing 
how to play a real instrument? 
Critics of the genre would have 
you believe these poor souls are 
wandering down a dead-end 
road, burning off any interest in 
making real music by pursuing 
virtual stardom instead. 

But guitar teachers see things 
differently. I’ve read story after 
story in which guitar teachers 
report a marked increase in 
new students, most citing the 
runaway success of 2007's Gui- 
tar Hero III. One teacher told 
the Johnstown (PA) Tribune- 
Democrat that his student 
load had jumped 35 percent; 
another saw her roster nearly 
double. The phenomenon is so 
common that music-instruction 


publishing powerhouse Hal 


President Peter Newport. “The 
total music industry is down, 
but the number of new guitar 
players is way up.” 

And plenty of big-name 
musicians see things differ- 
ently. I’ve seen interview after 
interview in which musicians— 
especially those in guitar-centric 
classic-rock bands—discuss how 
music games have created a new 
generation of music fans with 
an appreciation for big guitar 
sounds and virtuoso solos. If 
the games were satisfying their 
interest in this sort of music, 
they wouldn't be coming out to 
shows in record numbers. And 
if they're going to the shows, do 
you really think at least some of 
these folks aren't picking up real 
guitars to try to capture some of 
that magic themselves? 

When you come right down 
to it, the idea that kids will play 
music games but not real in- 
struments is based on the same 
misconception we always hear 
thrown around in the media: 
Gamers can't tell the difference 
between games and reality. But, 
you know, most of us realize 
that the experience we get from 
tapping along to a song ona 
controller is very different from 
the experience we get from 
strumming along to a song on 
the guitar. 


Leonard has released an entire 
line of books of sheet music 
drawn from Guitar Hero and 
Rock Band. 

And members of the musical- 
instrument industry see things 
differently. Last year, the presi- 
dent and CEO of the National 
Association of Music Merchants 
(NAMM) told the Nashville Ten- 
nessean that instrument manu- 
facturers are seeing a boom 
across the board thanks to 
music games. One boutique gui- 
tar company told the Bend (OR) 
Bulletin that it was tripling pro- 
duction of entry-level guitars 
to meet new demand. “There 
are over 20 million graduates 
of [the games], so there's this 
unprecedented number of new 
guitar customers in the world,” 
says Breedlove Guitar Company 


But here’s the interesting 
thing: They're similar enough 
that performing well in a music 
game can give you a taste—a 
small, fleeting glimpse—of 
what it’s like to perform in 
front of an audience for real. 
The experience is analogous 
enough to create the urge to 
perform...but not real enough 
to satisfy it. 

There’s just one way to do 
that: Get yourself an instru- 
ment and play. 


Joe Rybicki is a freelance 

writer who has spent the last 13 
years covering the video-game 
industry. He currently runs Plastic 
Axe, a blog about music games. 
Visit him at www.plasticaxe.com 
and follow him on Twitter at www. 
twitter.com/plasticaxe. 
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DLC is a poor way for publishers 
to recoup revenue lost to 
used video-game sales. 


hen you 
buya 
video 
game, 
the 
consen- 
sus is you own it. You aren’t 
leasing it or buying temporary 
rights to it, as is the case with 
some greasier interpretations 

of digital-rights management. 
The game’s publisher can’t come 
into your home five years later, 
claim some implicit contract has 
expired, and take it back. The 
game is your permanent prop- 
erty. And should you decide to 
sell the game to somebody else, 
you re well within your rights to 
do so in North America. 

To combat the perceived 
threat of used-game sales, how- 
ever, some publishers are taking 
steps to make buying such titles 
less desirable. Big publishers 
still offer preorder bonuses as 
_ incentives for new launch-day 
purchases, but for games with 
sales that don’t typically nose- 
dive after the first two weeks, 
they have a new solution: 
one-time access to premium 
content that, in essence, makes 
a chunk of your purchased game 
a perishable commodity. 

Mass Effect 2, for instance, 
recently launched with the 
Cerberus Network, an in-game 
pipeline for DLC. Massive tech- 
nical hiccups and poor customer 
support notwithstanding, the 
network offered two pieces of 
DLC during launch week as well 
as a means to redeem preorder 
bonus codes. Here’s the catch: 
To access Cerberus, players 
need to enter a single-use code 
included with new copies of 
the game. Players purchasing ~ 
preowned copies with used 
codes need to pay a $15 fee 
to access current and future 


DLC—though paid DLC is avail- 
able outside of the network. 
Obviously, publishers put such 
measures in place to discourage 
used-game sales. When you buy 
a new copy of a game, a portion 
of what you pay goes to the store 
you bought it from, assuming you 
purchased it at a big-box retailer 
like Best Buy or a specialty store 
like GameStop. A chunk of the 
remainder is the publisher's 
profit. But when you buy a used 
game, the publisher gets nothing. 
Publishers generally feel the sale 
of that preowned copy is one less 
new copy sold and is lost revenue. 
Why should we care? 
Publishers have found a way 
to encourage people to buy 
new, and we get a little extra 
game, right? Unfortunately, 


summer to recover my content 
after my 360 died really empha- 
sized the temporary nature of 
DLC. New owners who don’t have 
access to Xbox Live are similarly 
affected, as they have no way to 
access their “free” content. 

Can you play these games 
without the premium content? 
Absolutely. Though publishers 
attach a hefty price to offset the 
profit lost from used-game sales, 
the content itself is arguably 
worth a lot less. The Normandy 
Crash and Zaeed DLC aren't 
necessary to enjoy Mass Effect 
2; for players with preowned 
copies, the Cerberus Network is 
more of an opt-in used-game tax 
than a mandatory tariff. 

It’s unsettling that segments 
of my purchase have eroded 
before my eyes. Even more 
unsettling is the idea that more 
and more publishers may follow 
EA down the slippery slope, 
eventually cordoning off sub- 
stantial portions of their games 
for “new” users only. 

With companies doing what 
they can to survive the poor eco- 
nomic climate, I’m not looking 
forward to whatever methods 
publishers may use to protect 
their profits should perishable 
content become de rigueur. I 
doubt we'll ever reach a point 
where we'll have to pay to see a 


¢THOUGH PUBLISHERS ATTACH A HEFTY 


PRICE TO 


OFFSET THE PROFIT LOST FROM 


USED-GAME SALES, THE CONTENT ITSELF 
IS ARGUABLY WORTH ALOT LESS. 3 


nothing is free, especially when 
it comes to video games. While 
we can argue whether or not 
perishable-content downloads 
contain material expressly cut 
from games to be later used as 
a bargaining chip, the fact re- 
mains you re essentially “using 
up” a portion of the material 
that came with your game. 

You can’t transfer access to 
the Cerberus Network to another 
account, and if you sell your 
Xbox 360 and keep the game, 
you'll have to pay again to access 
the network. That’s assuming, 
of course, that Xbox Live is still 
running when you decide to 
revisit Mass Effect 2 a few years 
later. And while Microsoft claims 
you have unlimited access to 
your purchased DLC, the hair- 
pulling ordeal I went through last 


game’s ending. But 10 years ago, 
I also doubted that I would ever 


be able to purchase a game with- 


out visiting my local retailer. 
Michael Rousseau is a Canadian 
game writer and communications 
specialist. He cut his teeth on an 
Atari 2600 paddle in the mid- 
1980s and has been going hard 
ever since. When he's not splitting 
infinitives and pixels, Michael 
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Studies traditional ninjutsu. 

This is the third piece from our 
ongoing relationship with online 
gaming community Bitmob. 
com. Every month we select the 


community and publish it here 
in GamePro. To participate, join 
the Bitmob community and start 
submitting stories. 


egister yourself on GamePro 
Forums to chat,exchange — 
- ideas, and submit feedback with 
_ Others just like you. - 
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Human Evolution 


A film producer Transhumanism and 
discusses how he’s the Renaissance play 
adapting Lost Planet a critical role in shap- 
and Mass Effect into ing Deus Ex 3’s unique 
motion pictures. vision of the future. 


» Indie developer PlayDead’s 
unsettling side-scroller Limbo 
takes players on a journey 
through a grim landscape 
spawned from one man’s black- 
and-white sketchbook. Don't let 
the simplistic visuals fool you; 
the horrors of this world will 
shake you to the coré. 


“ Developer: PlayDead // Publisher: Microsoft // Release Date: Summer 2010 = == CONT'D ON NEXT 


layDead isn’t a house- 

hold name in the 

indie-development 

community—at least 
not yet. The Danish studio, situ- 
ated in the center of the sprawl- 
ing metropolis of Copenhagen, is 
made up of 16 full-time staffers, 
all of whom have been working 
on the studio’s first title, Limbo, 
for the past three years. A darkly 
woven side-scroller with serious 
visual cunning, Limbo marks a 
new step for independent-game 
development and a giant leap 
for a few Danes with a great 
game concept. 

Limbo originated three years 
before the studio formed from 
the sketchbook drawings of its 
creator, Arnt Jensen. “I got the 


idea for Limbo six years ago and 
made a few black-and-white 
drawings,” Jensen says, although 
he remains quiet on his inspira- 
tions for the sketches. “I had 

no idea how to make a game at 
that point, and I thought that 

I'd try to program and design it 
myself...which turned out to be 
too difficult. 

“I met Dino [Patti, CEO and 
cofounder of PlayDead] later, 
and we decided to put together a 
real company, find funding, and 
make the game.” 

Once the team started flexing 
their creative muscles, they 
released an early video of what 
Limbo’s gameplay would eventu- 
ally become, showcasing the 
its grayscale visual treatment 


“We've talked toa 
lot of publishers 
since releasing 
the video, but 
italways came 


wanting our IP. 


We tarned many 
offers down be- 
cause that’s the 
opposite of what 
we want todo 
with Limbo.” 


—Arnt Jensen, 
creafor of Limbo 
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and some puzzle mechanics. 
This caught the attention of the 
gaming community as well as a 
number of different publishers. 
Unwilling to sell their game, the 
team denied offers for Limbo so 
they could keep Jensen’s vision 
pure. “We’ve talked to a lot of 
publishers since releasing the 
video, but it always came down 
to them wanting our IP,” Jensen 
explains. “We turned many 
offers down because that’s the 
opposite of what we want to do 
with Limbo,” Producer Mads 
Wibroe says. “The game has 
been growing from an artistic 
vision rather than from an 
understanding of market need 
or desire to create a title that 
would have commercial value. 


If it turns out that the game is 
commercially viable, great—it 
means that we can continue to 
grow and do more games. But 
before anything else, it needs to 
be true to Arnt’s vision.” 

True to the earnest words 
of the PlayDead team, Limbo 
clearly stems from a vision that 
might have been neutered in the 
hands of a big publisher. The 
game’s gorgeously rendered in 
monochrome, and it presents 
almost everything in it as a 
backlit silhouette, including the 
boy that players lead through 
an unsettling world. A diffused 
glow effect shrouds everything 
that isn’t immediately close to 
the boy, giving the player the 
feeling of wandering through 


a deranged dreamscape. “We 
wanted to convey what it would 
be like walking through a night- 
mare, Wibroe says. “There’s also 
a little bit of German expres- 
sionism and American film noir, 
from a stylistic standpoint.” 
Seeing the game in action, it’s 
apparent that films such as The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and Kiss 
Me Deadly influenced Limbo’s 
visual style. 

It might seem difficult for 
the developers to create much 
variety in a black-and-white 
world, but Limbo’s locales are 
just as striking as those found 
in many games that are in color. 
Limbo begins in a forest, but it 
quickly moves through caves, 
waterways, and even cityscapes. 


Everything feels “lived in,” as 
though it was there long before 
the boy encounters it. Car- 
casses line the paths, half-built 
structures that seem pointless 
litter the landscape, and in the 
city area, an old hotel marquee 
flashes in spits and bursts. 
Collectively, it makes for a night- 
marish world—as the name 
implies, somewhere between 
heaven and hell. 

Though images of Limbo 
help highlight the unique visual 
style, seeing the game in motion 
trumps staring at a static screen. 
The boy’s fluid animations, 
the ever-changing foggy back- 
drops, and the ambient sounds 
of the world immediately draw 
in the player. As for the boy’s 


animations, the team’s quick 
to note that one member of 
PlayDead spent almost the en- 
tire development cycle refining 
his animations and movements. 
The simplistic control scheme 
also ties into the boy’s fluid 
movement: He can run, jump, 
climb, and push or pull objects. 
Limbo never prompts interac- 
tion with the environment; 
experimentation is key to solv- 
ing the game’s many puzzles. 
Limbo also requires no loading 
after it starts, and it lacks segue 
sequences or fade-outs when 
moving to a new area; it’s one 
big, seamless experience. 
Limbo’s ambiguous prem- 
ise helps set the game’s tone: 
“Uncertain of his sister’s destiny, 


a boy enters Limbo.” This is 
the first—and only—time the 
game tells the player anything 
that they don’t discover on their 
own. “We don’t want to be any 
more heavy-handed than that,” 
Wibroe says. Waking up in the 
middle of a grassy forest, it’s up 
to the player to make what they 
will of the world around the boy. 
It doesn’t take long, though, to 
discover that all is not right in 
Limbo. The boy passes faceless 
bodies hanging from gallows 
and others who seemingly 
drowned in small pools of water. 
Occasionally, the boy encounters 
other people who don’t appear 
to be happy that he’s impeding 
on their territory. At first these 
people throw rocks at him and 


run away, but later they shoot 
arrows. These people aren’t the 
only hazards awaiting the boy, 
as he continually comes across 
traps, deadly spikes, and giant 
spiders (which are easily 10 
times his size) that seek to halt 
his progress. While playing the 
game, it becomes a sick experi- 
ment to see just what death trap 
lurks ahead. Luckily, the devel- 
opers realize how easy it is for 
the boy to die, so when he meets 
his demise, the game doesn’t 
send players back very far. 
Limbo’s ambient soundtrack 
draws the player in as easily as 
the disturbing setting creates 
unease. Oftentimes, you hear 
only the boy’s footsteps quietly 
pattering across the terrain. 


“The IGF Awards 
are the best, in 
our opinion, 
because it’s real 
peer recognition. 
These are the 
guys we've been 
making the game 
for, so we cowldn’t 
be happier about 
winning.” 
~Mads Wilk 
producer of\ 


Upon entering a new area, a 
sweeping orchestral flourish 
suddenly resounds—and quickly 
disappears. Other times, sound 
complements the dangers the 
boy encounters, whether it’s the 
sick crunch of crushing bones 
when an object falls on him or 
the gruesome splatter of impal- 
ing spikes. These audibles and 
hazards often come when 
there’s nary a noise except for 
the boy’s footsteps. Anyone who 
jumps out of their seat while 
playing the game can blame the 
sound designer. 

Many puzzles impede your 
progress in Limbo. The puzzle 
mechanics open up slowly, and 
rules that may seem standard 
for a while change throughout 


the game. One of the early 
puzzles tasks players with mak- 
ing their way past one of the gi- 
ant spiders that blocks the boy’s 
path. If the boy gets too close, 
the spider will impale him on 
one of its razor-sharp legs. You 
can pull a nearby bear trap-like 
device into place, and getting it 
just close enough for the spider 
to make its move on the boy 
cause the trap to savagely lop off 
the spider’s leg. 

Limbo never sticks to one 
puzzle mechanic for long. In one 
sequence the boy faces a trap 
that causes a gargantuan stone 
block to drop on him. The trap’s 
too wide to jump across, and 
attempting to do so causes the 
block to promptly smash the 


boy. Grabbing a nearby corpse, 
the boy can push the body into 
the trap, make the stone block 
fall, and then climb onto the 
top of the block to make his way 
across. The developers do a great 
job maintaining an overbearing 
sense of unease, especially after 
you see some of the horrific 
traps awaiting the boy. These 
instances remind the player that 
some sick device PlayDead has 
created could eviscerate the boy 
at any moment as he traverses 
the bleak landscape. 

The three years PlayDead’s 
spent on Limbo has paid off 
in the form of legitimate 
recognition in the indie-gaming 
community; the team received 
two Independent Games Festival 


Award nominations at this year’s 
Game Developers Conference— 
and left with both of them. 
2010's IGF was full of strong 
contenders in every category, 
and many of which are long time 
veterans of the independent- 
gaming scene. Being PlayDead’s 
first game, Limbo’s two nomina- 
tions created buzz for the title. 
Winning both the Technical 
Excellence and Excellence in 
Visual Design awards, 
PlayDead’s ecstatic to see their 
time spent working on Limbo 
come to fruition. PlayDead is 
also excited about the recogni- 
tion they’re receiving from their 
peers in the community. “It’s 
incredible. We were able to come 
to the Independent Games 


Festival and gather a lot of posi- 
tive attention for Limbo,” Wi- 
broe says. “The IGF Awards are 
the best, in our opinion, because 
it’s real peer recognition. These 
are the guys we’ve been making 
the game for, so we couldn’t be 
happier about winning.” 

It's great to see a new- 
comer like PlayDead enter the 
independent-gaming scene 
with such vigor, and it’s clear 
that this small Danish studio 
is one to watch in the coming 
years. They’ve certainly created 
something special with Limbo’s 
unique world, and they refuse 
to compromise their vision. 
Players can enter Limbo them- 
selves this summer via Xbox 


Live Arcade.—Andy Burt 
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HALO: REACH CREATIVE DIRECTOR 
MARCUS LEHTO AND EXECUTIVE 
PRODUCER JOSEPH TUNG DETATL HOW 
PLANET REACH PLAYSAPIVOTAL | 
ROLE IN THE NEW HALO EXPERIENCE. 


gq the upcoming 
: "+/+ Halo: Reach, 
Bungie hopes that planet Reach, 
the vibrant world in their new 
game, will have a more profound 
impact on the player than “just 
some location where the action 
takes place.” They believe Reach has 
the potential to become a strong 
world that resonates with Halo fans 
similar to the way that Rapture 
grabbed BioShock’s players. 

“Tm certain that planet Reach 
will be remembered for many years 
to come,” says Marcus Lehto, the 
creative director of Halo: Reach. 
Lehto’s confident players will 
embrace Halo’s new direction, 
which emphasizes establishing a 
connection between the setting 
and the player. “Setting our game 
on Reach gave us the opportunity 
to really bring the world to life, 


with diverse terrain, rich cultures, 
and architectural landscapes that 
are totally unique to this planet.” 
While Halo: Reach features a 
central protagonist who's part of 
an elite troop of Spartans—known 
as the Noble Team—they share 
the game’s focus with the planet 
Reach, a human colony that’s 
home to the Spartan program 
as well as the main base for the 
UNSC military. Lehto reveals that 
they created the planet Reach 
nearly a decade ago as part of 
the Halo back-story, and now they 
finally have the opportunity to 
introduce it to Halo players with 
its own game. He describes Reach 
as a place we've “never seen before 
in the Halo franchise” and empha- 
sizes the importance of players 
connecting with their environ- 
ment in Reach. 
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“It was imperative that 
we make the planet believ- 
able so the player will have 
the opportunity to connect 
with it as a character,’ Lehto 
says. “They will genuinely feel 
something for the planet as it’s 
systematically decimated by the 
Covenant over the course of 
the game.” 

Making Halo: Reach a pre- 
quel to the original game gave 
Bungie more creative freedom, 
allowing them to explore 
aspects of the Halo universe 
they weren't able to previously. 
Lehto confesses that tackling 
a brand-new narrative with no 
preexisting storylines to worry 
about was an extremely liberat- 
ing experience. 

“The fact that Reach is a 
prequel allowed us to break off 
from the story threads that be- 
gan to get very constrictive by 
the time we hit Halo 3,” Lehto 
admits. “Sure, we are dealing 
with canonical fiction, but 
most of that is being respected 
within the larger fiction. In 
our game, we are focused on a 
whole new cast of characters 
with objectives never before 
mentioned in the Halo uni- 
verse, so from that perspective, 


we had complete freedom to 
make this standalone story as 
cool as we wanted without too 
many strings attached.” 

When asked if Bungie had 
considered any other ideas for 
the game’s premise, Lehto’s 
honest about the fact that 
they explored a lot of different 
avenues before deciding that a 
prequel storyline was the right 
course for Reach. 

“We looked at a huge number 
of submissions from the team, 
and we listened to our fans for 
things they wanted to see in 
the next Bungie game,’ Lehto 
says. We explored everything 
from a brand-new story set 
far into the future to events 
immediately following Halo 3 
to going way back in time. But 
none of them felt as compel- 
ling as going back to just before 
the events of Halo: Combat 
Evolved, to the beginning of 
the franchise we created.” 

Aside from building an 
immersive world with a bigger 
role than just being a static 
backdrop, another significant 
change Reach introduces to the 
series is the decision to human- 
ize the Spartans. We know very 
little about the cybernetically 
enhanced supersoldiers, 
especially the series’ iconic 
hero, Master Chief. Joseph 
Tung, executive producer of 
Halo: Reach, explains why 
Bungie felt they had to make 
their band of heroes come off 
as more human. 

“Noble Team are Spartan 
IIIs—still Spartans, but a little 
less ‘superhero,” Tung says. 
“They've been together a while, 
and they all have their own 
back-story. Over the course of 
the game, we really want the 
player, Noble Six, to develop a 
real attachment to the rest of 
the team. To make the story as 
human as possible, it became 
clear early on that we would 


need to take a different ap- 
proach to our characters. 

“In addition to the overall 
flavor of the story, you'll see 
this reflected in most aspects 
of the game. Hopefully, this 
will all come together when you 
fight shoulder-to-shoulder with 
the rest of the Noble Team dur- 
ing the Halo: Reach campaign.” 

In a parting shot on the 
subject of the franchise—Reach 
is likely Bungie’s last contribu- 
tion to Halo before handing 
the reins to Microsoft’s newly 
formed internal studio, 343 
Industries—Tung addresses 
the teams’ feelings on leaving 
Master Chief out of the picture 
again. He’s convinced that the 
Chief’s won't disappoint play- 
ers once they get to know the 
new team of Spartans. 

“We all love the Chief,” Tung 
says, ‘and of course we consid- 
ered the impact of not playing 
as John-117 in another Halo 
game. However, we viewed this 
less as a problem and more as a 
challenge to make Noble Team 
and the rest of our cast fully 
realized, vibrant characters 
with their own unique and 
compelling stories to be told in 
the Halo universe. 

“I think we've achieved that 
and then some. Folks are going 
to find Noble Team members 
Carter, Kat, Jorge, Emile, Jun 
and, of course, Noble Six to be 
worthy characters in their own 
right. That’s one of the great 
things about the Halo universe: 
From the very beginning it was 
incredibly rich and fleshed out, 
and there’s a wealth of different 
experiences and stories left to 
be explored.” 

Bungie insists that Halo: 
Reach is unlike anything we've 
experienced before in the Halo 
series. You'll be able to see if 
they deliver on their promise 


when the beta goes live on 
May 3.—Patrick Shaw 
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efore Spider-Man, The 
Dark Knight, and Iron 
Man took Hollywood by 
storm, a litany of comic 
book—based box-office duds like 
Judge Dredd, Howard the Duck, and 


Barb Wire littered the movie scene. 


While working as an executive at 
Marvel Entertainment, Avi Arad 
helped transform popular comic- 
book franchises into mainstream 
movie blockbusters with X-Men, 
Blade, and The Fantastic Four. 

The Hollywood producer has 
since struck out on his own with 
Arad Productions and is now tak- 
ing on video games. Avi'’s son and 
partner, Ari, is a lifelong gamer 
and sees video games as the “new 
comics” in Hollywood. In this 
exclusive interview, Ari reveals 
his biggest upcoming game ad- 
aptations, including Lost Planet, 


watch as the games are to play. 


Uncharted, EverQuest, 
and Mass Effect. 

One of the first proj- 
ects we ll see from Ari is 
a feature film adaptation 
of Capcom’s Lost Planet 
franchise. He explains 
that his production 
company has already 
made significant progress 
on building a solid script 
for the popular shooter 
series. While Capcom is 
preparing to release Lost 
Planet 2 this May, the 
movie adaptation primar- 
ily focuses on the events 
from the first game. 

“We're still working on 
the screenplay,’ Ari says. 
“But it’s coming along, 
and we've had some 
great drafts from David 
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Hayter, whose previous 
writing credits include the 
X-Men movie and Watchmen. 
[Hayter is arguably better 
known to gamers as the 
voice of Metal Gear’s Solid 
Snake.| The story of the 
Lost Planet movie mirrors 
the game—not in a direct 
one-to-one way, though. The 
film’s story has a lot to do 
with Gale, the father of the 
game’s protagonist, Wayne 
Holden. He perishes at the 
beginning of Lost Planet 
when his VS suit explodes. I 
don’t want to give away too 
many surprises yet.” 

Ari knows that appeal- 
ing to both fans of the Lost 
Planet franchise and the 
larger audience that isn’t 
familiar with the material 
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Hollywood has an abysmal track record with its video-game 
adaptations. Producer Ari Arad hopes to change that with his 
upcoming films that he hopes are just as spectacular to 


can be incredibly challenging. 
“We never come at it with the 
intention of stomping all over 
the core audience,” Ari says. “Lost 
Planet, Mass Effect, Uncharted, 
and EverQuest are all games I per- 
sonally play and love. The attitude 
I'm taking when turning these 
into films is to include all of the 
moments from them that really 
stick out when you play them—the 
key moments that make you a fan 
of these series in the first place. 
It’s really about distilling the best 
parts of a 15-hour experience into 
a movie that expresses them ina 
way that works. 

“It’s not like we go through a 
specific checklist, crossing off 
what should and shouldn't be in 
the movie,” Ari adds. “The process 
is more about taking what we love 


most about the games’ stories and 
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then organizing them into a movie 


in a way that makes sense, similar 
to what we did when adapting 
comic franchises like X-Men.” 
Taking a 15-hour experience 
and adapting it into a two-hour 
film is not easy. The last thing 
you want to do is make the same 
mistakes that filmmakers who 
botched Super Mario Bros., Alone in 
the Dark, and others did. Ari says 
his solution to avoid disappoint- 
ing fans is to stay as faithful to the 
source material as possible. 
“Movies are, in most cases, a 
mainstream medium, so you're in- 
evitably going to have to lure peo- 
ple in who haven't played games 
like Lost Planet or Mass Effect,” 
Ari says. “We want to express all 
of the ideas from these games ina 
way that someone unfamiliar with 
them can understand and enjoy as 
much as the most diehard fan. " 
The upcoming Lost Planet 
movie is based on the first game 
in the franchise, which takes 
place on a frigid planet blanketed 


“The better CG gets, 
the less it becomes a 
necessity to actually film 
scenes in a snowy envi- 
ronment, Ari says. “That 
being said, you really 
want these worlds to feel 
real for the audience. A big 
part of the challenge of creating 
science-fiction or adventure mov- 
ies is you need it to transport the 
audience. You do this by making 
it feel as real as possible. On one 
hand, the better the CG looks, the 
more the world in a movie comes 
off as a real place. But we look 
at everything to determine how 
much CG to use, including cost 
and the logistical challenges as 
well as the aesthetic consequences 
of how we balance actual outdoor 
locations with CG.” 

Lost Planet isn’t the only video- 
game adaptation currently in de- 
velopment by Ari—his company’s 
trying to make Sony’s immensely 
popular action series, Uncharted, 
into a movie as well. Uncharted: 


wants to strike a balance be- 
tween delivering a satisfying 
action movie and creating 
characters audiences will 
find believable. 

“The Uncharted games 
are cinematic experiences 
themselves, and they already 

tell good adventure stories, so we 
can follow the storyline closely,” 
Ari explains. “The games are all 
extremely action-driven, but 

with the movie we'll spend more 
time crafting good dialogue and 
allowing our characters to come to 
life onscreen.” 

While the Uncharted movie will 
primarily stick to fiction, it won't 
ignore things that are going on in 
the real world that are relevant to 
its story. Modern-day pirates off 
the coast of Somalia pose a serious 
threat to international shipping, 
and the Uncharted film won't pre- 
tend that this is something that’s 
not happening right now. 

“Modern piracy has impacted 
where we're going with the film,” 


“T would imagine it will eventu- 
ally become a film franchise,” he 
responds. “I don’t think we're going 
to get sick of telling [stories about 
Drake] anytime soon. Drake is 
such an iconic hero who is exactly 
the kind of character you build 
multiple movies around, like James 
Bond or Indiana Jones.” 

On top of spearheading game 
adaptations from genres such as 
science-fiction with Lost Planet 
and Mass Effect and action- 
adventure with Uncharted, Ari is 
also tackling the fantasy genre with 
his film adaptation of EverQuest. 
The movie, he explains, is not only 
different from his other video- 
game adaptations because of the 
genre it falls into but also because 
it’s based on a massively multi- 
player online game, which presents 
a different slew of challenges. 

“EverQuest is a tricky one 
because it’s obviously not built 
around one central character,” 

Ari explains. “But we found a 
direction that we're pretty excited 


ee One thing that makes Uncharted such a special movie is that its 
a treasure-hunting adventure but at the same time its very modern, 
and that should resonate with people when they see it $9 


—Ari Arad, Hollywood film producer 


in snow. Ari talks about some of 
things they looked to for inspira- 
tion. Just because everything 
in Lost Planet takes place in the 
snow, Ari says that it’s important 
that the setting doesn’t become 
stale for film audiences. 

“When you look at certain 
shows on the Discovery 
Channel, it’s clear that these arctic 
landscapes are dangerous places 
to be in real life,” Ari says. “And 
when you look to fiction, say, for 
example, Star Wars: The Empire 
Strikes Back, the planet Hoth is the 
same kind of treacherous frozen 
world we're using for the Lost 
Planet movie.” 

As films like Avatar continue 
to break new ground by pushing 
what special effects and CG can 
achieve, the pressure on filmmak- 
ers to shoot on location lessens. 
But Ari doesn’t see CG as the only 
solution to creating realistic movie 
worlds, as so many modern film- 


makers do. 


Drake’s Fortune and Uncharted 2: 
Among Thieves follow the exploits 
of treasure hunter Nathan Drake 
in a storyline that’s often com- 
pared to the Indiana Jones series. 
Ari says that while he’s still doing 
everything in his power to get 
his Uncharted movie made, the 
release of the Uncharted 2 game 
threw a wrench into the works. 
“We're still hard at work on the 
script for the Uncharted movie,” 
Ari reveals. “Actually, Naughty 
Dog threw the gauntlet down by 
making the second video game in 
the series, Among Thieves, such a 
masterpiece. Now, we're not only 
feeling tremendous pressure to get 
the movie made, but it now has 
to live up to the awesomeness of 
Uncharted 2, which truly raised 
the bar for the franchise. You just 
don’t want to start filming a movie 
like this until everything is right.” 
While the Uncharted games 
are action-oriented experiences 


with relatively sparse dialogue, Ari 


Ari says. “This was a big part 

of the game in terms of who 

the first game’s villain, Gabriel 
Roman, was, and it’s not going 

to be ignored in the movie. One 
thing that makes Uncharted 

such a special movie is that it’s a 
treasure-hunting adventure, but 
at the same time, it’s very modern, 
and that should resonate with 
people when they see it. When 
you re going into foreign countries 
and taking objects in real life, you 
have to deal with some pretty 
shady people. Some of them are 
pirates. There will definitely be 
shades of modern-day piracy in 
the Uncharted movie.” 

When asked if he thought the 
Uncharted series has the potential 
to grow into a film-franchise 
giant like George Lucas’ beloved 
Indiana Jones—especially when 
you consider the heavy amount of 
inspiration Uncharted draws from 
the Indy movies—Ari has a lot to 
say about this, too. 


about, and we're already working 
on it. It’s important that this 
feels like an authentic EverQuest 
movie, and one of the ways we re 
going about ensuring this happens 
is taking the time to get to know 
the source material intimately.” 
With the fate of four video- 
game movie adaptations in his 
hands—which span virtually 
every genre of film, from science 
fiction to action-adventure—Ari 
and his studio have some 
tremendously high expectations 
to live up to. Hopefully, his 
experience as a gamer will lend 
itself to his approach for bringing 
beloved games like Uncharted and 
Mass Effect to the silver screen. 
It’s now up to Ari and his 
production company to ensure 
that they avoid the mistakes of 
filmmakers who've torn the heart 
and soul out of so many game 
franchises—and possibly establish 
the next big trend for blockbusters 
in Hollywood. @ 
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MARRIED WITH SIMS 


AN INTIMATE LOOK AT THE UPCOMING CONSOLE- 
EXCLUSIVE VERSION OF THE SIMS 3 ~ BY AJ GLASSER 


bout Tim Letourneau is 
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hat’s a fitting 
metaphor for The 
Sims franchise. 
The game so 
many of us know 
and love today isn’t the one 
we got married in when the 
original came out in 2001, 
either. Back then, The Sims 
was a dollhouse—a static 
environment with little 2D 
people we could prod and 
poke to do (most of) our 
bidding. After a few years of 
marriage, we replaced the 
dollhouse with something 
more akin to ant farm in 
The Sims 2, where the Sims 
could grow old and die after 
a virtual lifetime of prodding 
and poking. Now, we have 
something much larger than 
that in The Sims 3, where 
the world around the Sims 
we poke and prod grows and 
evolves without our input. 

“I think if you look at the 
history of the franchise, The 
Sims 2 was the biggest leap 
forward because you entered 
3D, your Sims had a lifetime, 
and it just looked so differ- 
ent, LeTourneau says. 

“Gameplay-wise, it’s not 
any more revolutionary than 
the jump from Sims 2 to 
Sims 3, but I think because 
we went to 3D and the Sims 
were realized far more visu- 
ally, that was the most dra- 
matic change for the series.” 

At its core, however, 

The Sims has always been 

the same game even when 
adapted to home consoles like 
the PlayStation 2, the original 
Xbox, and the GameCube. The 
PC-to-console ports and the 
console-only The Sims: 

Bustin’ Out and The Urbz: 
Sims in the City were each a 


bit of a departure from the 
franchise because those games 
possess more structured 
gameplay and fewer features 
than their PC parent series. 
The essence of poking and 
prodding, however, stayed 

the same. 

“The Sims was obviously 
a PC franchise first,” 
LeTourneau says. “It was 
built and designed for the PC. 
But if you look at the success 
of the console versions over 
time, the franchise made a 
very comfortable and logical 
jump to consoles. It of- 
fered a really different—but 
satisfying—way to experi- 
ence the Sims.” 

Though modestly success- 
ful in the eyes of critics, The 
Sims never caught on for con- 
soles the way it did for PC. 
This makes me wonder what 
possessed the Sims Team to 
persist in porting The Sims 3 
to current platforms. 

“It’s not a port,” The Sims 
3 console Producer Sam Play- 
er answers during an early 
look at the various console 
games. “You can’t port a PC 
game to consoles and have it 
work the same.” 

Instead, Player explains 
that while they ported the 
technology and graphics to 
the various consoles, they 
adapted the gameplay experi- 
ence of Sims 3 to play to the 
strengths of the different 
platforms. For example, he 
says that the PS3 and 
Xbox 360 versions of The 
Sims 3 “play to the deviant 
side” of players as well as 
Achievement/Trophy-ori- 
ented gamers. The town the 
Sims inhabit levels up as the 
player accomplishes more 
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—TIM LETOURNEAU, 
GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE 
SIMS STUDIO 


objectives in the game. Say 
you succeed in making out 
with three different Sims in 
the same day—the town hos- 
pital will evolve from a local 
clinic into a larger structure 
with different architecture. 
The game also offers the 
quest-like Opportunities 
found in the PC version, but 
completing these on the PS3 
or the Xbox 360 nets you 
not only an Achievement or 
a Trophy but also something 
called “Karma Points.” 

The Karma Points, earned 
through completing Op- 
portunities, eventually serve 
as currency for the console- 
exclusive gameplay feature, 
Karma Powers. “We get that 
people are deviant,” Player 
says. “[Karma Powers] lets 
them get to the deviance a 
little quicker.” 

By spending Karma Points, 
the player can inflict numer- 
ous woes and joys on Sims 
at will. Player demonstrates 
this on the Xbox 360 version 
by loading up a house party 
already in progress. At first 
glance, the 360 version looks 
identical to the PC game with 
one exception: A moveable 
beam of light replaces the 
PC’s mouse icon as the player 
selects which Sims or objects 
to interact with. Player 
scrolls the beam through the 
house and past bikini-clad 
Sim ladies dancing around a 
stereo on the patio. A couple 
of button presses later, a 
Karma Power menu appears 
with placeholder option text 
like “Fire” and “Earthquake.” 
Player selects Earthquake, 
and the image on the screen 
begins to shake. The Sim 
ladies shriek and run around 


The MySims series started out as a “baby’s first Sims game” concept for PC and Wii: it 


has, however, grown into its own franchise, one that EA sees as completely separate. 
The latest game in the series, MySims: SkyHeroes, is due out in the same fall-release 
window as the console versions of The Sims 3. 


the house in a panic as 
various objects—like the 
speaker—break or catch 
on fire. 

The quake ends, but 
Player isn’t done showing 
off the Karma Powers. Just 
seconds after the earth- 
quake, he selects one of 
the household’s playable 
Sims and inflicts Doom on 
him—which reduces all of 
his Needs gauges to zero 
(causing him to stink, lose 
bladder control, and starve, 
among other things). Player 
is careful to say that while 
Karma Powers can put Sims 
in peril (like setting the 
Hunger Need at zero with 
no nearby food), you cannot 
directly kill a Sim with them. 
Not all Karma Powers are 
evil: Five seconds after using 
the Doom power, Player 
casts Satisfaction, which un- 
does all of the Need debuffs 
caused by Doom. 

All of what I see is still 
very early in development. 
Player says the team will 
decide how much, if any, of 
the Karma Powers should 
be unlocked for players at 
the beginning of the game. 
They're a bit more confident, 
however, about what the Wii 
and DS versions will be able 
to do at launch. They explain 


that because of hardware 


limitations, it’s much easier 
to define special gameplay 
features—such as how you 
have direct control of your 
Sim in the Wii version. This 
means you play the game in 
a third-person view similar 
to an action-adventure game 
than to the overhead god- 
view established in The Sims 
on PC. 

In The Sims 3 on Wii, 
you can't build houses from 
scratch—instead you have 
to choose preset houses 
with exteriors you can't 
edit and interiors that you 
can. The Wii version does, 
however, offer a multiplayer 
mode where up to four 
people participate in what 
amounts to a text-adventure 
game show. Each player 
chooses a trait for their ideal 
Sim (Evil, Romantic, etc.) 
and then—one by one—the 
game presents a lifetime 
scenario to each player, 
something like, “You're in 
kindergarten and you're 
thirsty—what do you do?” 
Three options face the 
player, each with a differ- 
ent score and D-pad button 
assigned to it. The active 
player chooses the option 
they think suits their Sim 
while the other three players 
try to guess what the active 
player will pick by voting for 


an option with the D-pad. 
At the end of a round (when 
each player has answered all 
of the questions), the game 
doles out points to each 
player based on their choices 
and how well they guessed 
other players’ decisions. 

The multiplayer compo- 
nent of The Sims 3 for the 
Wii is still undergoing some 
fundamental gameplay- 
design changes. For in- 
stance, Player knows that 
you ll be able to unlock 
something in the single- 
player mode by doing well 
in multiplayer—but he’s not 
sure what exactly that will 
be yet. In the meantime, 
he does know that if you 
unlock the special ghost 
stage of life for your Sim 
while playing solo, it will 
show up in multiplayer— 
though he can’t think of 
what scenarios a ghost Sim 
would face. 

The DS version of The 
Sims 3 is perhaps the least 
like its PC parent, but it 
bears some striking resem- 
blances to the original game 
from 2001. For example, 
your Sims can't die or grow 
old, just like in the classic 
game. Not all of the classic 
Sims throwbacks are bad, 
though; this is the first DS 


Sims game where you can 
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The Sims team hasn't committed to downloadable content for the 
console versions of The Sims 3 yet, but expansion packs are rolling out 
for the PC version. Ambitions introduces several firsts to the series, such 
as playable job classes, where you can go to work with your Sims; the 
Eco-Friendly Sim trait, where Sims can go out of their way to help the en- 
vironment; and laundry. Yes, the Sims finally added simulated laundry to 
the list of things we hate doing in real life but love doing in video games. 


actually build a house 
(though it doesn’t allow play- 
ers to create diagonal walls 
and half-tile placement on 
the build grid). Capitalizing 
even further on what the 

DS can do, the developers 
pumped up the Create-A-Sim 
mode for the highest level 

of customization possible. 
Players can choose a face 
structure and then alter it in 
Paint mode by dragging the 
stylus across different points 
on the Sim’s face to manipu- 
late facial features. It also has 
a wide selection of hair types 
and colors as well as outfits 
and shoes for your Sims. 

That’s really the ultimate 
goal for all console versions 
of The Sims 3—to create an 
experience that’s as complete 
as possible. 

“The idea of having little 
people you create and control, 
regardless of what platform 
you're playing with them on, 
is something that’s really 
fascinating to players,’ 
LeTourneau says. “What we've 
tried to do with each platform 
that we move on to with The 
Sims is really to say, ‘Okay, 
what are the qualities of this 
platform, what makes sense 
for the game, and how do 
we marry those two things?’ 
We've done a lot over the 
years to create a really compel- 
ling way to play The Sims, 
even if you're not just poking 
and prompting but actually 
driving a Sim directly.” 

Featuring direct control of 
a Sim has tripped up the de- 
velopment team in the past. 
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The Sims Online is perhaps 
the only instance where The 
Sims franchise failed to bring 
the essence of the Sims toa 
new audience. 

“The Sims Online was 
something that really didn't 
meet the expectations set for 
it,” LeTourneau admits. “At 
the same time, it was really 
revolutionary and ahead of 
its time in so many ways. But 
when you look at the huge 
success of the original game, 
everybody just expected Sims 
Online to be gigantic. I don't 


think we hit that expectation.” 


One of the lessons the 
studio learned from The Sims 
Online is the importance of 
simulation. The game isn’t 
fun for the player if the 
Sims don’t do anything— 
don’t simulate their own 
lives—on their own. You 
can see this lesson at work 
in console versions of The 
Sims; regardless of what the 
player is doing to manipulate 
the Sims (“Flirt with that 
chick”), each Sim seems to 
have its own idea about what 
it should be doing (“I’m too 
hungry to flirt. Want pan- 
cakes!”). The push back keeps 
the game fun, and the other 
Sims’ active pursuit 
of their own lives makes 
the virtual world feel alive 
instead of scripted. 

“One of the beautiful 
things about The Sims from 
a player’s perspective is that 
you're able to go in and out 
of your role as a player,’ says 
LeTourneau. “It’s fascinating 
to hear somebody talk about 


their Sims play experience 
and say, ‘I did this. I did that.’ 
There’s this ability to connect 
and disconnect from things 
that are happening on the 
screen in a fluid, subcon- 
scious way. With The Sims 
Online, it was very different. 
You couldn't divorce yourself, 
and you couldn't divorce 
your failures.” 

That’s something Player 
thinks about when wonder- 
ing how the world will react 
to The Sims 3 on consoles. 
He worries players might not 
be able to divorce their ideas 
of what the Sims on consoles 
means when thinking about 
The Sims 3. “We're going 
to be compared to the PC 
version of the game,” he says, 
explaining that he doesn’t 
want players to think of the 
console Sims as “stripped- 
down’ versions of the PC 
game. “The console Sims of 
the past didn’t measure up, 
but the hardware of current 
platforms has caught up 
to what a PC can do. We’re 
making a conscious effort 
to bring over all the systems 
from the PC game—not to 
forsake the PC.” 

To keep the core of The 
Sims intact in the move from 
PC to console, the Sims Team 
is preserving the essence of 
the series in the same way 
that LeTourneau’s second 
wedding ring still embodies 
his marriage. The setting 
may change, but the 
stones—and the relationship 
they represent—remain 
the same. @ 


|xey Smith, the creative director of 
‘NBA Jam for Wii, and his team at 

u EA Canada had been working on an 
arcade-sports game for six months before a 
confluence of events brought them face-to- 
face with one of the most notable American 
developers of all time. It started when EA 
obtained the rights to NBA Jam in a manner 
surprisingly free of the drama that usually 
comes with acquiring such a prize. 

“Our game was originally called by our 
internal codename, Bounce,” Smith says. “We 
had some really good prototypes, but it was 
one of those things where we knew we were 
going to be compared to NBA Jam anyway, 
so we called up the NBA.” The pro basketball 
league acquired the rights to the series after 


Acclaim’s bankruptcy, and the NBA allowed 


EA to appropriate it. Not long after that, 

EA hired Turmell to work at EA Tiburon, 

the company’s Orlando-based studio best 
known for developing the Madden franchise. 
Although Turmell’s new position placed him 
over 3,000 miles from the Canadian studio, 
Smith quickly pinged him. 

“It was kind of like having a teleconfer- 
ence with George Lucas and telling him, ‘So, 
here's how we're going to remake Star Wars,” 
Smith says. “We were supernervous. He 
made Smash TV, NFL Blitz, NHL Hitz, Night 
Trap—yjust classic stuff. He’s a gaming god, 
especially with arcade sports—he may be the 
pioneer of it all.” 

Turmell shared Smith’s enthusiasm for the 
new NBA Jam, which is coming out this sum- 
mer. “It only took a short time to get in sync 


with those guys and realize that they were re- 
ally paying homage to the original NBA Jam. 
They really got it—they understood what 
made it different and unique.” 

Turmell added the wisdom gleaned from 
a career in game development to the team’s 
enthusiasm. “Engineers tend to overcompli- 
cate things and make things more difficult to 
develop,’ Turmell says. “I’ve had the opportu- 
nity to sit back and say, ‘Look, here is the easy 
way that we handled this problem.” 

Turmell’s experience proved especially 
helpful when he noted that the development 
team hadn't noticed one extremely important 
facet of the original. “The players were out of 
the plays too often, and EA Canada couldn’t 
get their heads around why players weren't 
onscreen, Turmell says. 


The reason was because EA Canada had the 
players running at the same speed regard- 
less of their direction. Turmell explained to 
the team that the original Jam increased the 
players’ speed when offscreen in order to get 
them back into the action. “Turmell told us, 
‘You want them on the screen. That’s where 
the fun is!’ Smith says. “That’s something 
that if we were dissecting the game [without 
Turmell] we would never have noticed.” 

EA Canada did catch on to some facets of 
the Jam formula that surprised the master. 
“What I do in my games is always include a 1 
or 2 percent probability that the A.I. dynamic 
will change, and all of a sudden—boom, the 
characters are on top of you as soon as you 
catch the inbound pass. It’s a new set of rules 
that happen for two seconds, 2 percent of 
the time.” Turmell says. “The guys in Canada 
recognized that there was something like a 
switch that was thrown on the A.I., and they 
immediately were talking about these ‘wild 
hare’ moments that give arcade-sports games 
their charm.” 

EA seeks to add a modern sheen to the 
stylish visuals, bombastic audio, and high- 
flying gameplay of the original NBA Jam. 
While the game includes motion control with 


gestures and emphatic moves that creates 
what Smith calls “a strong social multiplayer 
experience,’ you can also play the game hold- 
ing the Wii Remote sideways. 

This simplicity allows the developers to 
keep the original magic alive. “The brilliance 
of Mark Turmell’s design is that it was so 
simple yet had so many layers of depth to it... 
it’s relatively easy for us to play around with 
it,” Smith says. Keeping the gameplay similar 
to the original provides an environment con- 
ducive to old tricks, making Turmell’s advice 
easy to incorporate. “Even though the origi- 
nal game came out in the early 90s,” Turmell 
says, “I can still communicate exactly what we 
were up to and what the strategies were.” 

EA Sports has yet to reveal any of the extra 
modes beyond the basic Jam. While still 
enjoyable, the original Jam’s “worst-to-first” 
arcade mode and 2-on-2 multiplayer might 
not have enough replay value to warrant 
a full retail release, so Smith and company 
have added elements such as boss battles and 
in-game achievements. They're keeping the 
larger-scale new modes under wraps. Adding 
mysterious new elements to what many gam- 
ers consider a masterpiece could be a recipe 
for disaster. But the original artist approves. 


“NBA Jam’s additional modes are exactly 
the types of things that we would have done 
if we needed extra modes back then,” Turmell 
says. “They’re fun, quick, and easy to get into, 
and they create a great alternate agenda [for] 
the player. They’re great ideas and things | 
would have endorsed.” 

Turmell’s still helping shape the develop- 
ment of NBA Jam, checking in with the team 
on a regular basis as he pursues other projects 
at EA Tiburon. The team draws from what 
Smith calls the “Turmell Hit List,” a set of 
over 50 ideas he gave the developers. “He is 
absolutely helping us make the game better,” 
Smith says. “He’s challenging us and forcing 
us to never settle. That’s why the original 
was so popular—he pushed himself and laid 
it all into that game.” The enduring passion 
compels Turmell to work on Jam, too, despite 
having to juggle it with his EA Tiburon work. 

“I spend time working on NBA Jam 
each week. I like these guys and want to do 
everything I can to make the product be 
successful,” Turmell says. “Oftentimes, I wish 
that I were sitting there, playing with the 
guys at EA Canada on a daily basis. But at the 
stage the game is at, it’s clear that the team is 
marching down a great path.’—Dave Rudden 
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Video- 

game worlds 

used to be little 
more than a handful 
of static backdrops, 
often composed of 
varying shades of 
color or the same 
image repeated end- 
lessly. But thanks to 
advances in technol- 
ogy, game designers 
are now able to cre- 
ate entire universes, 
each with its own set 
of internal logic and 
rules. In fact, a cred- 
ible and consistent 
game worldis no 
longer a luxury: It's 
an absolute neces- 
sity.Gamers have 
now become accus- 
tomed to spending 
their time in virtual 
Spaces that not only 
look great but have 
their own distinct 
personality. Titles 
such as BioShock 
prove that, when 
done correctly, the 
game world can 
become more than 
just the shell where 
the action takes 
place: It can become 
an integral part of 
the experience. 
>>>>>> 
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wings and uses them throughout 

his quest—and, most famously, the 
NES classic Kid Icarus. It also plays a 
small role in the original Deus Ex as 
well, serving as the name of a highly 
sophisticated artificial-intelligence 
program. But Jacques-Belletéte saw 

a tremendous amount of potential 

in this well-known myth because it 
tied in so well with one of the game’s 
core concepts: transhumanism, which 
Wikipedia defines as “the use of 
science and technology to improve hu- 
man mental and physical characteris- 
tics and capacities.” 

“I wanted to find a fable or myth 
that worked with the main theme 
of Human Revolution,” Jacques- 
Belletéte explains. “[I was] research- 
ing Greek mythology and the story 
of Icarus, and I said to myself, ‘Man, 
this is it. This is transhumanism.” 

Icarus, along with his father, Daed- 
alus, used technology—although wax 
and feathers aren’t exactly cutting- 
edge materials, they still count—to 
augment their bodies; in doing 
so, they gained the ability to fly, 
something their physical bodies were 
incapable of. Or, as Jacques-Belletéte 
says, “To me, that’s cybernetics.” 

But what makes the Icarus myth 
so compelling is that it serves as an 
allegorical lesson on the dangers 
of pushing yourself beyond your 
limitations. Emboldened by his new 
ability, Icarus recklessly ignores his 
father’s warning and flies too close 
to the sun; the heat melts the wax 
holding his wings together and sends 
him plummeting to his death. The 
team is using this as an analogy of 
the double-edged nature of progress: 
While technology allows us to do 
unimaginable things, it also carries 
an inherent sense of risk. 

“If you read all of the books we 
read on transhumanism, they all talk 
about the great things transhuman- 
istic technologies can accomplish and 
where it can bring humanity,’ says 
Jacques-Belletéte. “But a lot of the 
books also talk about the dangers of 
it, too. So that’s what the Icarus 
myth represents: If we get too crazy, 
if we go too close to the sun, we'll 
burn ourselves.” 

In other words, our dependence on 
technology can lead to unfortunate 
consequences; it can, in the case of 
transhumanism, cause us to lose 
sight of what makes us “human.” 
How the team incorporates this 
into the actual gameplay remains to 
be seen—actual consequences for 
augmenting your character, societal 
implications that arise from the use 
of technology—but based on the first 
trailer, it’s clear that the developers 
are leaning heavily on the imagery. 
The trailer shows the game’s 
protagonist, Adam Jensen, 
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incarnated as Icarus, flying toward 
the sun on wings that burst into 
flames and reveal the augmented 
arms that lie beneath. Preceding 
this powerful image are the words 
“Who we are is but a stepping stone 
to what we can become....” But 

the true question is, will what we 
become cause us to forget who we 
once were? 


The Cyber Renaissance 
Jacques-Belletéte’s second source 

of inspiration is the Renaissance era, 
which is particularly fitting as it is a 
French term meaning “rebirth” 

(and anyone who has played 
Invisible War, the much-maligned 
and controversial sequel to Deus Ex, 
will tell you that the franchise is in 
need of a rebirth). The Renaissance 
period provided Jacques-Belletéte 
and his team with plenty of foddér 
to draw upon, even if the concept 
was one that he said gave him “the 
most headaches.” The style and 
fashion of the period heavily influ- 
enced the design of the characters, 
but rather than simply make ruffled 
collars and puffy pants “futuristic,” 
the artists carefully teased out visual 
elements that subtly recall the era 
and meshed it with a cyberpunk 
vibe. Jacques-Belletéte stresses that 
everything they created for Deus Ex: 
Human Revolution had to be “cred- 
ible,” to the point that it wouldn't 
look completely out of place if it 
truly existed in the real world. It still 
had to evoke a sense of fantasy, but 
its base had to be grounded in real- 
ity. He showed some of the concept 
artwork from the new Deus Ex game 
featuring several characters, and 
their attire is reminiscent of what 
was worn during the Renaissance era 
but with a subtle twist: Sharp, angu- 
lar lines and sleek futuristic styling 
give their outfits a cutting-edge feel. 

“The references to the era are 
still there, but it pushed us to 
develop our own visual language,” 
Jacques-Belletéte says. “Even 
if people don’t say, ‘Oh, it’s the 
Renaissance, I don’t really care 
because at the end of the day, what 
it did was give us the blueprint to 
make our own style.” 

But the influence of the 
Renaissance period is more than 
skin deep. The era was a time of 
wisdom and science, and great art- 
ists like Michelangelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci made tremendous progress 
exploring the physical form through 
art and scientific study. These early 
attempts to understand the human 
form mesh well with the trans- 
humanistic movement. 

“If the Renaissance was when we 
first began really analyzing the hu- 
man body and all of its systems and 


then discovering how they function, 
then a cyberpunk/transhumanistic 
era is about upgrading that system,” 
Jacques-Belletéte says. 
Renaissance-era philosophers 
like Niccolo Machiavelli, Matteo 
Palmieri, and Francis Bacon, along 
with a host of others, also advanced 
the study of human nature, explor- 
ing complex societal and cultural 
themes. Jacques-Belletéte sees 
transhumanism as the modern- 
day continuation of this age-old 
discipline, focusing on how technol- 
ogy can make us better but also 
grappling with the philosophical im- 
plications of subverting nature and 
leaving our human bodies behind. 


Phoenix Rising 
Because Human Revolution is a 
prequel to Deus Ex, it also presents 
a world that has achieved an almost 
utopian state that’s built on the 
foundation of scientific progress. It’s 
very reminiscent of the Renaissance 
era, but in a true cyberpunk fashion, 
it’s also on the brink of collapse. 

“It’s still the golden era of 
transhumanism, but you can see 
the signs that things are going to 
break. But people are sort of ignor- 
ing them. One of the quotes that we 
put into the story is ‘It’s not the end 
of the world yet, but you can see it 
from here.’ Then a couple of years 
later, the collapse happens.” 

This collapse then ties 
into the start of the original Deus 
Ex—the dark dystopian world of 
that game rose from the crum- 
bling ruins of Human Revolution’s 
setting, and players will get the op- 
portunity to not only see how this 
society falls apart but also play an 
active role in its ultimate fate. 

Although few concrete details on 
Human Revolution are out there, it 
is evident even at this early date 
that the team is working with a lot 
of fascinating ideas. It remains to be 
seen if their bold creativity 
translates into a game worthy of 
carrying on Deus Ex’s legacy, but 
you can’t deny that they have 
a tremendous foundation 
on which to create 


their world. @ 
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t's the height of the 
Saturday-afternoon 
Shopping rush at your 
local strip mall. For 
once, video games are 
the last thing on your 
mind as you juggle 
bags from Wal-Mart 
and mine your pockets 
for your car keys. 
Suddenly, your kid starts yanking at 
the seam of your pants and points. 
She has caught scent of a strip-mall 
mainstay: GameStop. 

With over 1,750 locations in 49 states, 
GameStop is America’s most successful 
video- and computer-game retailer. People 
once bought games through independent 
retailers and department stores. Nowadays, 
the red-and-white GameStop sign draws 
in the younger generation the way that the 
“World of Nintendo” kiosks that once thrived 
in Sears and Toys ’R’ Us mesmerized the 
Nintendo generation. 

Whether games are in the corner of a 
department store or a dedicated 1,500 
square-foot strip-mall shop, the retail appeal 
remains the same: an oasis of fun in a dreary 
desert of housewares and toilet paper. But 
how did GameStop become the No. 1 video- 
game retailer in the U.S.? 

Obvious answers include competitive 
prices, good selection, and ideal locations 
that allow you to pick up the latest big release 
alongside the week’s groceries. Less obvious 
answers involve a hugely successful used- 
game trade that even Wal-Mart and Best Buy 
can't touch as well as working closely with 
game companies to create compelling pre- 
order bonuses, educating parents about the 
necessity of the Entertainment Software Rat- 
ing Board (ESRB), and sowing an organized 


corporate environment that encourages— 


some would say forces—employees to push 


preorders and add-ons on hesitant customers. 


IT STARTED WITH TWO 
GUYS AND ROSS PEROT 


GameStop began life as a proposition born of 
two Harvard Business School students. James 
B. McCurry and Gary M. Kusin knew that a 
store that specialized in computers and video 
games had potential: It was 1982, and some 
school kids were already pecking away on 
computers as part of their curriculum before 
running home to play games on their Atari 
2600s. The computer industry, the business 
students reasoned, could only grow. 

Despite their optimism, McCurry and 
Kusin had trouble finding support for their 
business plan from venture capitalists. Their 
break came from Kustin’s influential family 
friend: Texas businessman and one-time U.S. 
presidential hopeful Ross Perot. 

Perot provided McCurry and Kusin a 
$3 million credit line for ownership of one- 
third of the company. He also suggested that 
they open one store and gradually build the 
business instead of immediately opening and 
staffing 20 stores as they initially planned. 
On Memorial Day in 1983, McCurry and 
Kusin opened their first electronics store 
in a Dallas regional mall. They named it 
Babbage’s in honor of Charles Babbage, the 
19th-century British mathematician who’s 
also known as the “father of computing.” 

McCurry and Kusin doted on the store 
and split duties, including managing the 
finances, acquiring product from distribu- 
tors, and opening and closing the store. 
Babbage’s gained a favorable reputation 
through McCurry and Kusin’s business strat- 
egy: an easy-to-navigate store design that 
categorized product and eased browsing, and 
friendly noncommissioned sales staff who 
avoided befuddling customers with technical 


How the brainchild of two Harvard 
students almost 30 years ago 


evolved into the world’s largest 
video-game retailer. 


jargon. Between September and November 
1983, they opened four more Babbage’s in 
the Dallas area. 

The video-game crash of 1983 led to a loss 
of $560,000 in Babbage’s first full year of 
operations. But further expansion, private 
sales of company stock, and the rise of the 
8-bit Nintendo Entertainment System (NES) 
helped the company break even two years 
later. In 1989, Babbage’s went public for $13 
a share. Expansion continued, and the fight 
between the NES and its 16-bit competitor, 
the Sega Genesis, helped drive sales. 


A WISH UPONA 

FALLING NEOSTAR 

As the 90s drew to their halfway point, 
Babbage’s had grown to 300-plus stores across 
the country, and it faced stiff competition 
from electronics superstores such as Best Buy 
and Circuit City. A merger seemed inevitable 
if Babbage’s hoped to grow, survive, and sell 
merchandise to gamers, who were taking 
notice of new CD-based game consoles such as 
Panasonic's 3DO. 

The best merger candidate was Software 
Etc. Stores, Inc., an electronics chain that 
began operations in 1984 inside of Barnes 
& Noble bookstores. The chairman and 
founder of Barnes & Noble, Leonard Riggio, 
separated Software Etc. from B&N by 1987 
and set up 200 standalone stores in U.S. 
malls by 1988. 

Riggio was unavailable for comment. 

Software Etc. specialized in high-end 
PC and Macintosh hardware and software 
through most of the ’80s and returned to 
selling video games early in the 90s when 
game sales were especially strong. The 
merger between Software Etc. and Babbage’s, 
which wrapped up in December 1994, herded 
over 700 stores under a new name: NeoStar 
Retail Group, Inc. 
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Realtime Worlds CEO 


But Babbage’s and Software Etc. were one 
in name only. The different halves of NeoStar 
Retail continued to operate independently, 
resulting in a confused wreck. It filed for 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy reorganization by 
1996. Potential buyers expressed interest 
in NeoStar’s assets, but Riggio attended the 
manager's conference and announced that he 
and a group of investors would keep NeoStar 
Retail afloat for the 1996 Christmas season. 
Riggio also admitted he “hated” the name 
NeoStar and declared that the rescued stores 
would operate under the name Babbage’s 
Etc., as he originally proposed. Babbage’s Etc. 
shut down all but 600 of its best-performing 
stores. The buying frenzy that followed 
the launch of the Nintendo 64 helped the 
chain survive. 


GAMESTOP 


In 1999, Babbage’s Etc. underwent some 
iconic transformations: 20 new stores opened 
in strip malls under the “GameStop” name. 
The openings coordinated with the launch 

of TheGameStop.com (later shortened to 
GameStop.com), a website that offered ap- 
proximately 1,000 games and accessories for 
sale along with game reviews. 

Riggio sold Babbage’s Etc. to Barnes & 
Noble in 1999. In spring of 2000, Barnes & 
Noble won a bidding war against Electron- 
ics Boutique, a Philadelphia-based chain 
founded in 1977, for 400 FuncoLand com- 
puter- and video-game stores. The acquisi- 
tion of Funco helped Barnes & Noble inherit 
what GameStop is most famous for today: 
used-game sales. Funco also began publish- 
ing the gaming magazine Game Informer. In 
December 2000, Funco began shifting all its 
stores to the “GameStop” name. 

In 2003, GameStop bought out Games- 
world in Ireland, immediately acquiring 10 
stores and gradually opening 40 more. In 
2005, GameStop spun off from Barnes & 


Noble again and prepared for its most signifi- 
cant growth spurt: a merger with Electronics 
Boutique (renamed “EB Games” in 2000). 
With the NeoStar Retail unpleasantness 
still fresh in the minds of upper management 
and shareholders, GameStop and EB Games 
took the merger slowly and carefully instead 
of jamming the stores together like mis- 
matched puzzle pieces. The two chains oper- 
ated separately, including separate distribu- 
tion centers, until the new fiscal year began 
in February 2006. By the end of that year, 
GameStop had supplanted the EB name. 


LOCATION, 

One perk that made the acquisition of 
FuncoLand so desirable for Barnes & Noble/ 
GameStop was FuncoLand’s tendency to oper- 
ate shops out of strip malls instead of indoor 
malls. While stores based in strip malls might 
attract fewer customers who have decided to 
browse on a whim, retailers do enjoy increased 
exposure, lower rents, and larger store spaces. 

Though GameStop seems to stake a claim 
at every strip mall across America, Bob 
McKenzie, GameStop’s senior vice president 
of merchandising, says GameStop’s real- 
estate group carefully considers how to best 
serve a geographic area. “There are pros and 
cons to indoor malls and strip malls witha 
business like ours, which is the main reason 
why we strive to maintain a solid mix of mall, 
strip, and standalone stores. Indoor malls 
often offer a higher concentration of foot 
traffic, but the trade-off may be a smaller 
store size, higher rent, and less visibility.” 

And if you like to get your hands ona 
game before everyone else, you can thank 
GameStop’s flexible hours. 

“[GameStop] hosts a lot of midnight 
launch events for popular new games to sat- 
isfy the needs of customers,” McKenzie says, 
“and malls are not always able to accommo- 
date such events after regular mall hours.” 
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—“Kurt,” GameStop employee 


NEW VS. USED GAMES: 


Another benefit Barnes & Noble/GameStop 
automatically reaped after its acquisition of 
FuncoLand was the used-games trade. At the 
time of the buyout, FuncoLand made approxi- 
mately 40 percent of its revenues from buying 
customers’ used games and reselling them 
with a much higher markup. 

Game developers, however, aren't happy 
about GameStop’s used-games industry. At 
the 2009 Develop Conference in Brighton, 
England, Realtime Worlds CEO David Jones 
claimed that their 2007 Xbox 360 shooter, 
Crackdown, would have sold more than 
1.5 million copies if not for GameStop’s used- 
game sales. 

“With Crackdown, we sold about 1.5 mil- 
lion copies, but even at that we pretty much 
only managed to break even,” Jones said. 

“It was due to the amount of factors that 
were out of our control as the developer— 
influences such as GameStop’s amazing used- 
game sales. We know 1.5 million new copies 
were sold, but it’s likely there were 2.5 to 3 
million sold when you include used.” 

Regardless of developers’ disapproval, 
GameStop’s push to acquire and sell used 
games helped the company grow during 
the 2009 recession. In fact, Best Buy and 
Wal-Mart both tried to enter the used-game 
market in 2009 through the use of e-Play 
kiosks—machines that let users automati- 
cally buy and sell used games and movies— 
and left the complications of inventory 
management to a third party. E-Play ceased 
operations early this year, and neither Best 
Buy nor Wal-Mart has shown any interest 
in entering the used-games trade since. The 
collapse of e-Play marked a second failed 


attempt at selling used games for Best Buy, 
which had tried once before in 2005. 

Wal-Mart and Best Buy’s hands-off ap- 
proach to selling used games may have saved 
the companies some hassle in the short 
term, but McKenzie believes GameStop’s 
special attention to the used-game market 
is exactly what makes it so successful. “We 
traditionally run trade-in promotions to help 
drive the launch of a new title or of a new 
hardware system while creating an agnostic 
trade opportunity for the customer,’ he says. 
“Our ‘Buy-Sell-Trade’ model gives custom- 
ers a simple and hassle-free process to trade 
their unwanted games and receive currency 
they can put back into the marketplace for 
the purchase of new games, consoles, and 
accessories. It helps customers extend their 
budgets by receiving value for their used 
merchandise that can in turn be used to pur- 
chase new games as well as older titles they 
may have skipped or overlooked in previous 
months or years.” 

Indeed, the 2009 recession was a healthy 
thing for GameStop’s used games trade: Even 
when times are tight, people need entertain- 
ment, and many favored long-lived purchases 
like video games over a night out with a 
movie and a steak. The option to purchase a 
used game for a few dollars less than a new 
one made gaming even more attractive. 

Although Jones may disagree, McKenzie 
argues that GameStop’s used-game model is 
healthy for the game industry. “[Used-game 
sales| benefit the publisher community by 
driving sales of new games that might not 
otherwise occur, McKenzie says. “It’s impor- 
tant to note that 70 percent of trade-ins at 
GameStop stores are used by customers to 
purchase new games.” 


ot selling enough, 


Developers’ opinions aside, GameStop has 
faced other controversies involving the sale 
and trade of used games. In 2007, Joystiq 
writer Alexander Sliwinksi relayed a story 
about an encounter he had with a GameStop 
employee who put a God of War II disc 
into an empty display case and sold it as a 
“new” PlayStation 2 game at full retail price. 
Though GameStop often keeps video-game 
discs locked away from the public to prevent 
theft, Sliwinksi noted that “open box” items 
usually sell at a discount elsewhere. 

“The problem isn’t that GameStop tried to 
sell an opened item. It’s that they'll charge 
full price for an opened product,” Sliwinksi 
wrote. “Yes, some retailers will restock open 
items, but most places won't take back 
opened games, and they sure won't sell you 
an open game as ‘new.’ 

In April 2009, GameStop caused another 
stir for allegedly blurring the line between 
new and used games. Game blog Kotaku 
spoke anonymously to a number GameStop 
managers and employees who confirmed 
that GameStop allows staff to “check out” a 
game and play it. Checking out a game helps 
employees get in touch with what’s popular, 
which in turn helps them answer customers’ 
questions—but these checked-out games al- 
legedly were mixed in with the inventory and 
sold as “new” games. 

McKenzie says the sale of used games as 
new does not happen at GameStop—and is 
certainly not supposed to happen. “We do not 
sell used games purchased from consumers 
as new, he says. “We do, however, have a 
strict control process in which associates 
are allowed to check out one item of store 
merchandise for personal use for up to four 
days. This policy was put into place to ensure 


that our employees are experts about the 
products they sell. 

“As a specialty retailer, most of our associ- 
ates have an interest, if not a passion, for the 
video-game industry, which enhances their 
desire for gaming. We encourage all our game 
advisers and store management to acquire 
hands-on experience with a wide variety of 
games and genres so they can help customers 
select the games and equipment that best 
suit their interests and needs.” 


PREORDER GAME, 
GET COOL TOY 


In the past, it wasn’t important to put your 
name down for a video game before it was 
available, let alone attend a midnight launch 
party. But GameStop has helped turn the pre- 
order bonus from a mere extra to an industry 
standard. While some in the game industry 
disapprove of GameStop’s used-game trade, 
Mary Bihr, vice president of global publishing 
at LucasArts, says she understands the mutual 
benefits of creators and retailers working 
together to drive up excitement for a game in 
the weeks before its release. 

“LucasArts has a very collaborative rela- 
tionship with GameStop,” Bihr explains. “We 
work together to select the best programs 
to support the launch of a product. Often, 
because of the strength of our brands, 
we can work on special offers that give our 
fans something special if they preorder 
at GameStop. 

“[We’ve] created action figures that celebrate 
our game, such as the special The Force Un- 
leashed action figure given away exclusively at 
GameStop. Some of the classic favorites were 
the Manny push toy for Grim Fandango and a 
lightsaber key chain.” 

GameStop’s preorder bonuses have been 
going in a digital direction in recent years, 

a move that pleases Bihr. “I believe the 
recent trend of offering something that 
allows [players] to customize a character in 
the game with a special item or outfit is a 
desirable way to plan a bonus,” she says. “It’s 
flexible; there is no associated cost of goods 
and no inventory management. The only 
requirement is advanced planning and a well- 
coordinated effort with the studio. We have 
an ace channel manager who makes sure all 
of this happens seamlessly.” 
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Sony likewise worked with GameStop on 
an exclusive digital bonus for God of War III. 
Gamestop advertised Kratos’s “Phantom of 
Chaos” skin in a commercial where he holds 
an ominous conversation with the three 
parts of a chimera and details the composi- 
tion of his new outfit: snake skin, lion hide, 
and a goat’s skull. 

Bihr believes preorders are fun for gamers 
and make good business sense for GameStop 
and developers, even when anticipation 
for a game’s already strong. “A good bonus 
motivates customers to visit the stores and 
reserve their copies of the game. Are preorder 
bonuses necessary? I don’t believe that they 
are a necessity, but they do engender good- 
will with customers.” 


PRESSURE TO SELL 


But the series of events that lead to a new 
game and the placement of a little plastic 
figurine on your desk may hide a dark side. 
GameStop employees have complained con- 
sistently about the relentless encouragement 
and pressure to push preorders, add-ons, 

the free “Edge” discount card, and subscrip- 
tions to GameStop’s own publication, Game 
Informer. Management sometimes even forces 
these practices on its employees. 

“Kurt, who works in a GameStop in 
Mississippi, is particularly disturbed by the 
pressure employees face to make a weekly 
quota on reserve numbers. “Our hours are 
based on how much crap we can force on 
people,’ he says. “I work at a relatively lax 
store, where you won't actually be fired for 
not selling enough, but that is not a common 
situation. The [Game Informer] subscrip- 
tions and reserves we accumulate only count 
for one week. After that, you start at zero. 
Also, should someone decide to cancel their 
reserve, one is subtracted from your week’s 
total. This can easily drive you into the nega- 
tive, and that’s bad news.” 

Kurt also resents the installation of huge 
flat-screen TVs, which broadcast “GameStop 
TV” previews, ads for CBS shows, and 
interviews with people connected to the 
game industry by a few loose threads. And 
in the manner of an Orwellian telescreen, 
employees can’t turn off the flat screen (even 
Winston Smith at least had the luxury of 
turning down the volume in 1984). 


“My big issue with GameStop TV is 
that nobody proofreads the scripts,” Kurt 
says. “The dialogue is always riddled with 
mispronunciations like ‘yuck-uza’ instead 
of ‘yakuza, grammatical errors, unwords, or 
just completely inaccurate information.” 

But Kurt praises GameStop for providing 
its employees with “fantastic” insurance, and 
while he acknowledges that working for a big 
corporation is inevitably dehumanizing in 
some ways, GameStop employees sometimes 
do have a good time. 

“Corporate aside, [GameStop provides] a 
fairly relaxed atmosphere,” he says. “We have 
the luxury of playing pranks on each other. 
Some notable ones include shrink wrapping 
everything in sight, making up ridiculously 
improbable titles and calling other stores 
for them—my favorite was Resistance: Fall 
of Madden—and making body outlines on 
the floor with white stickers for the opening 
manager to find.” 


GAMESTOP THINKS OF 
THE CHILDREN: THE ESRB 


A few times a year, members of the main- 
stream media takes a shot at gaming for 
contributing to the problems of obesity and 
violence in our culture. GameStop helps 
counter bad press about video games by tak- 
ing ESRB ratings seriously in North America 
and educating European parents about the 
Pan European Game Information (PEGI) rat- 
ings system. 

“GameStop is a strong supporter of the 
ESRB rating system in North America and 
PEGI in Europe,’ McKenzie says. “In 2006, 
GameStop launched a nationwide public- 
education and awareness campaign to assist 
parents in making informed decisions on 
video-game purchases. The campaign is an 
extension of our ongoing corporate com- 
mitment, in concert with the ESRB, and as 
appropriate, PEGI, to restrict mature-rated 
video-game sales to minors and to provide 
age-appropriate content information. 
GameStop and EB Games also developed 
RespectTheRatings.com to give customers all 
the information they need to make the right 
choices to ensure a positive gaming experi- 
ence for everyone.” 

Anyone who hopes to be a GameStop 
employee should prepare to learn the ESRB’s 


: Om consumers as 
Tict control process in which as- 


ise tor personal use for up to four days. This policy was put 
Into place to ensure that our employees are experts about the 
products they sell'99 


—Bob McKenzie, GameStop’s senior VP of merchandising 


alphabet soup of game ratings. “Our 
employees are expected to understand the 
rating systems and adhere to these when 
conducting business. This knowledge also 
allows them to provide expert and trusted 
guidance to customers, especially parents, 
who may not completely understand the rat- 
ings and what they mean.” 

In February 2010, GameStop Australia 
helped organize a “Grow Up, Australia” 
campaign and petition that called for 
Australian politicians to craft an “18+” rat- 
ing for video games with mature content. 
Currently, Australia lacks an equivalent of 
an “M” rating, which often results in sales 
bans on violent video games and reduced 
profits for retailers. 


DIGITAL DISTRIBUTION: 


GameStop’s success and influence on 
the industry is unquestionable, but even 
the biggest end-game boss at the top of the 
tallest tier possesses a weak spot. The digital 
distribution of games and supplemental 
content has seen tremendous growth in the 
video-game industry in recent years, 
and GameStop is certainly not oblivious to 
the rising demand of downloadable content. 
As developers are increasingly attracted 
to the wide, low-cost distribution offered 
through WiiWare, Xbox Live Arcade, the 
PlayStation Network, and PC download ser- 
vices such as Steam, the question of whether 
brick-and-mortar game stores might become 
obsolete lingers. 

McKenzie isn’t worried. GameStop, he 
says, is on track to meet the future. He 
doesn’t see the shift in gamers purchas- 
ing more games digitally as a threat to 
GameStop’s dominance. In fact, he sees the 
rapidly growing virtual market for games as 
something that can tap into. And McKenzie 
believes that time is on their side, too—a 
shift in game content going completely digital 
won't likely happen overnight. 

“While we believe that the chronology of 
digital-gaming technology will be slow due to 
broadband limitations and consumer 
adoption, he says, “the emergence of digital 
distribution presents opportunities to 
GameStop as the market leader in video- 
game retailing.” 
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rian Fargo may not be aname 
younger people recognize, but 
it’s one that many old-school 
gamers hold in esteem. As the 
founder of Interplay, Fargo 
helped shepherd some of the most 
influential role-playing titles in PC gam- 
| ing, such as The Bard’s Tale and Wasteland 
| (as well as its spiritual successor, Fallout), 
and published other landmark RPGs, 
| including the Baldur’s Gate series and 
Planescape: Torment. 
| One year after leaving Interplay, Fargo 
rounded up a few of his former cohorts 
and started inXile Entertainment. They’re 
| returning to their roots with Hunted: The 
Demon's Forge, an action-RPG that melds 
a number of modern gameplay concepts 
and cooperative play with good old-fash- 
ioned exploration. 
| Co-op dungeon crawls for consoles are 
nothing new; Interplay even published 
| the Baldur’s Gate: Dark Alliance series 
for the PlayStation 2. Though inXile 
would have players believe that Hunted 
is a dungeon crawl, the game has much 
in common with one of Microsoft’s top 
shooters: Gears of War. Players take 
| _ on the roles of either the burly warrior 
_ Cardoc, who specializes in breaking bones 
in hand-to-hand combat, or the sultry 


| B’lara, an elven lass who picks off f 
THE DEMON’S FORGE — 


| Like Gears of War, Hunted utilizes an 

ETUCe PUP ReAT. 4 Ceol Ty at Td | over-the-shoulder third-person perspec- 
ACCI- PI INEON CRA) | | | tive, and the ever-popular cover-based 
—— en - combat also makes an appearance. 
_ Though it would be easy to write off the 
|  game’s approach to combat as a fantasy- 
| themed Gears of War, the way both 
| characters cooperate in slaying enemies 
| is unique. If E’lara approaches a group 
| of enemies, the other player controlling 
| Caddoc can hang back and use magic to 
make adversaries float in the air, turn- 
| ing them into bow-and-arrow fodder. 
Caddoc’s grenade-like flame bombs can 
soften up a group of enemies, leaving 
E’lara to deliver the killing blows with her 
bow. Aside from offensive abilities, each 
character has a number of “buffing” spells 
they can use on each other. One of E’lara’s 
abilities allows her to make Caddoc in- 
vulnerable for a limited amount of time, 
which comes in handy when approaching 
swarms of stout foes. 

Modern touches carry over into the 
| character’s interaction as well. Outside 
of combat, Caddoc and E’lara frequently 
converse with each other about every- 
thing from their surroundings and which 
path to take to more informal topics, 
such as Caddoc’s disdain for spiders. This 
banter often fills in players on the game’s 
back-story, but it also serves as the same 
kind of witty flavor we saw from Nathan 
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and Elena in Uncharted 2 or among the 
party members in Dragon Age: Origins. 

The modern trappings, however, 
affect two aspects of character develop- 
ment more than any other part of the 
game: leveling up and inventory man- 
agement. The team cast leveling aside; 
each character constantly evolves along 
a set of magic skill trees. The old stan- 
dard of utilizing a character-equipment 
inventory screen (a la Diablo) is also 
gone; throughout the game, both Cad- 
doc and E’lara only find new weapons 
(each can carry two at a time) to equip, 
lessening the cluttered inventories 
common in dungeon crawls. This may 
come as a surprise to some, as Hunted’s 
coming from a team with a great deal of 
experience making “lootwhore” games, 
but the changes streamline the experi- 
ence, keeping the player out of various 
character and inventory screens and in 
the action. 

Although Hunted is a co-op adventure, 
both players don't always travel side-by- 
side on the same screen. They frequently 
branch off from each other, but because 
of their distinct abilities, they’re still 
able to assist each other from afar; inXile 
refers to this as “co-op from a distance.” 
If one player finds himself overwhelmed 
by a swarm of enemies in one of 
Hunted’s more open areas, the nature 
of the characters’ ranged magic abilities 
permits the other player to support them 
from their position—you don't need to 
trek back to help your buddy. And when 
a character falls in combat, the other 
player can revive their fallen comrade as 
long as they’re visible, making it easier 
to continue the fight against Hunted’s 
plentiful minions without breaking up 
the game's flow. 

Though players initially control either 
Caddoc or E’lara, Hunted’s form of co-op 
allows players to switch between the 
two at certain points in the game. These 
checkpoints appear often throughout 
the world, though switching characters 
is completely optional. These points are 
also home to a magical spirit known as 
Seraphim, who exchanges crystals found 
in the world for magic upgrades. 

While it shouldn't surprise gam- 
ers familiar with Fargo’s history that 
inXile’s working on a dungeon crawl, 
Hunted: The Demon's Forge clearly 
takes the genre’s well-worn territory and 
focuses heavily on action, diminishing 
the sometimes tedious grind. A number 
of games these days offer multiplayer 
or cooperative play in one form or an- 
other, but Hunted is on its own path to 
deliver a co-op experience with style and 
substance. All it needs now is a release 


date.—Andy Burt 
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While old-school dungeon crawls serve as 
influences for Hunted: The Demon's Forge, 
the developers at inXile have taken a close 
look at more recent titles to help shape 
the game's world. “Some of the earlier 
influences for Hunted are older games like 
Hexen and Heretic, but as we went on, we 
looked at some of the new modern action 
games like Gears of War and BioShock,” 
Kaufman says. “The games that are coming 
out right now keep raising the bar for the 
action experience.” 
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one of gaming's most 
ee ; popular franchises, 
/ / God of War III entered 
Bef fj the marketplace 


oe with tremendous 
expectations. As director 


/ of what could be the 


z | most important 
. PlayStation 3 game to 
date, Stig Asmussen has 
had what is arguably 
_the most challenging 
job of anyone at Sony 
Santa Monica these past 
three years. With two 
established directors 
having helmed the series 
before him, Asmussen 
learned from Kratos’s 
previous fathers while 
adding his own authorial 
\ tone. Here he discusses 
— the two journeys that 
concluded with God of 
War [iI—that of Kratos 
and his own. Mortals 
_ | Who havenot played 
(God of War Hil, . 


& 


GamePro: How has your role in the 

God of War series evolved? 

Stig Asmussen: Early in God of 

War's development, I was working at 
Midway. One day, I came into work and 
they closed the whole studio down— 
they laid off 200-plus people all at 
once. After that, a recruiter put me in 
touch with Sony and literally, less than 
two weeks later, I was working there. 
God of War was less than a year into 
development, and it was fantastic— 

I'd never seen anything like it. It was 
basically my dream game. I got to meet 
the art team and [Director] David Jaffe 
and was hired as the lead environment 
artist. I got to work on some of the big, 
important levels, like the one with Ares 
in the background. 

When we were wrapping [God of 
War] up, I was asked to be art director 
for God of War II, which was a very 
exciting opportunity. I was art director 
for God of War III until Cory Barlog 
decided to leave, and then they asked 
me if I wanted to be the game director, 
which I was happy to do as well. 


GP: What are some of the challenges 

of developing the final chapter of a 
trilogy—particularly one that has 

three different directors? 

SA: I had big shoes to fill. The first two 
games were awesome. Trying to come 
up with a vision that was somewhat 
consistent with what we’ve done be- 
fore, but still fresh and doing the series 
justice it deserved—that’s a challenge. 


GP: What were you able to learn 

from Jaffe and Barlog during your 

time with them? 

SA: | learned a lot from the both of 
them. Jaffe was a “big idea” kind of guy 
who thought outside of the box and he 
worked more along the lines of com- 
manding his ideas. Barlog was a little 
more political and savvy when working 
with people and pitching his ideas. 
They’re two very different people, but 
they’re both incredibly talented. 


GP: Artistically, God of War III seems dif- 
ferent from the first two games. How did 
your direction affect that? 

SA: I disagree with that—we've always 
pushed for hyper-realism and we took 
it as far as it could go on the PlaySta- 
tion 2. On the PS3 we were able to get 
a little more realistic. We would have 


had the pores, striations, and muscles 
if we were able to get that kind of 
resolution on the PS2, but we couldn't. 
God of War III is the pinnacle of what 
we wanted the game to look like. @> 


It’s interesting when you go back 
and look at the CG movies of the 
PS2 games and see that we were ac- 
tually able to make the PS3 in-game 
visuals look better. 

There was a little bit of discus- 
sion about making God of War III 
a little more film-like this time 
around, but whenever we did that, 
it didn’t pop the way we wanted. 


GP: Was God of War III's ending 

always planned a specific way 

since the beginning of the series, 

or have there been other endings 

that were considered 

SA: I believe Jaffe and Barlog each 

their own endings in mind, and 

when I had took over, there were 

a couple of different ideas that we 

tossed around, but the one we have 

wrapped everything up. I really love 

how we ended this game. 
Compared to what the other guys 

were planning on doing with it, 

what we ended up going with tied 


the games together better. A lot of 
people have looked at the trilogy 
and said, “man, that must have 
been the way it was planned from 
the beginning.” What’s interesting 
is that it wasn’t that way at all. The 
first line Kratos says in God of War, 
the first thing that comes out of his 
mouth is, “The Gods of Olympus 
have abandoned me; now there is no 
hope, and that’s significant in God 
of War III. Those kinds of things, 

as a fan, are really neat to see. It 
really feels like it was methodically 
planned from the beginning. 


GP: What were some of the other 
endings that were considered? 

SA: What Jaffe talked about do- 
ing was—and I’m not sure how 

it would happen—basically, you 
destroy Greek mythology and then 
Norse mythology is right around 
the corner for Kratos to go after. It 
becomes clear at the end that he’s 
going to become this harbinger of 


death across different mythologies 
in the world and maybe carry the 
series on from there. 

Barlog talked about Kratos 
becoming Death. He pretty much 
becomes the Grim Reaper at the 
end of the game and his blades 
become scythes. 

They're both incredibly good 
ideas, but you need a director to be 
passionate about the story and un- 
derstand it intimately. If I had used 
Jaffe or Balrog’s idea, I wouldn't 
have been as passionate about it. 


GP: While we know there are no 
immediate plans for the God of War 
series, does Kratos’ immortality allow 
him to continue in another series? 

SA: Definitely—but the way God of 
War III ends, you're not really sure 
whether he’s alive or dead. He’s such 
a powerful character, and people 
really relate to or want to relate with 
him for some reason. I would love 

to continue to work on God of War 


stuff, but I feel like we need to take 
a breather. 

That's a big reason it was written 
with Kratos killing himself at the 
end. That’s also why we put in the 
epilogue—it leaves that little bit of 
tension about whether he’s dead 
or alive. 

I don’t know if Kratos is dead 
or alive right now—maybe he 
is dead, and that’s it. We kept 
the Blade of Olympus around, 
and we've got ideas of things we 
could do with that. Maybe there 
are powers contained within the 
Blade of Olympus; maybe there’s 
a little piece of Kratos that’s still 
inside there. There are a couple 
different tools we could use, and 
there’s definitely room to expand 
on things. 

If I were to bring Kratos back, I 
know exactly how I would want to 
do it. But I can’t tell you. I know ex- 
actly how I would do it, and it’s not 
anything you'd expect, guaranteed. 


GP: Zeus is absent for most of the 
e. Were you trying to invo ke a 
feeling in the player by doing this? 
SA: Actually, I wanted to have 
Zeus in the game more. | think 
we could have reinforced him 
a few more times in the game 
during production. If we had 
something that showed him 
being a really dirty bad guy; for 
example, after you kill Hermes, 
and all the civilians become sick 
with the plague or something, 
we could have shown Zeus 
commanding their execution. 
If we had a scene like that in 
the game, where you see that 
he’s very evil, that would have 


helped strengthen him more as a 


counterpart to Kratos. It would 
have made you feel a little more 
powerful since you're taking out 
such a badass. But, you can’t have 
everything—you pick your battles 
and that’s one of the things that 
got left on the editing floor. 


GP: The sex minigame in God of 
War III occurs much later than it 
has in previous games. 
SA: That was intentional—we 
wanted to integrate it more into 
the plot. Aphrodite actually serves 
a purpose—she helps give you 
direction. One of the ways we 
helped evolve the story in the 
game was to make it clear Kratos 
has a history with the gods in 
Olympus—that he spent time up 
there and they all knew him—and 
that he wasn't out to kill characters 
like Aphrodite and Hera. It kind of 
makes his character a little deeper 
at that point, and it suggested a 
backstory. Clearly, Aphrodite and 
Kratos had an affair at some point. 
We intentionally tricked the 
player at one point early in the 
game with the Poseidon-princess 
puzzle. She’s topless and ina 
cage, and I think most players are 
going to assume, “Oh yeah! Sex 
minigame!” But you don’t have sex 


with her—you just end up using 
her to get through a puzzle and 
then she gets ground up by gears. 

She was a tool—we could have 
cut her from the game completely, 
but we needed her. She helped us 
put fiction in the game instead of 
a key. We didn’t want any “keys” in 
the game, and when I say “keys,” I 
mean a situation like “Kratos has 
to go and find a key.” 


GP: Was it difficult to kill of f so 

many characters in God of War III? 
SA: We used to have an alternate 
branch where you couldn't kill 
Aphrodite. We had it set up so 
when you tried the sex minigame 
a second time, it would start the 
same way, but there would be 
something like a record scratch, 
and then the camera comes back 
and she’s trying to kill Kratos. We 
even had the bed set up with dag- 
gers above it—they re still in the 
game—and she tries to use those 


daggers to stab Kratos. It’s an 
unexpected minigame. If you lost, 
you died. If you won, you weren’t 
going to kill her, but kick her down 
to Hades and break the mirror. 

We didn’t want to kill the goddess 
of love. 

I had problems with killing 
Hera. She’s a woman, she’s 
pathetic, she’s kind of a drunk, 
and | didn’t want people to think 
Kratos was the kind of character 
that would do this to women, 
but what she represented was so 
important. Every time we killed 
a god in the game, it was what we 
called a “world-changing event,” 
and when she died, all of the 
vegetation and wildlife in the 
world died too. That was such an 
important symbol, so we had to 
make her die in some way. But... 
she was a bitch. She was a total 
bitch, and she needed to die. 

Everybody’s gotta die, man. Even 
Kratos had to die, too. No regrets. G 


CALENDAR 


5/8/10 


5/7/10 


5/14/10 


MAY 2010 


Iron Man, Megan Fox, Mom, and Prince of 
Persia: all-important considerations in the 


month of May « 


Two Oscar-winning films— 
Saving Private Ryan and Doc- 
tor Zhivago—are available on 
Blu-ray today, and the video 
game version of Iron Man 2 
beats the theatrical release 
by three days. 


5/5/10 


Make ours a cold one— it’s 
Cinco de Mayo. 


5/7/10 


We don’t know about you, 
but we're all going to see 
Iron Man 2 tonight. 


5/8/10 


It's UFC 113, the highly 
anticipated rematch between 
Lyoto Machida and Mauricio 


Rua, at the Bell Centre in 
beautiful Montreal. 


5/9/10 


Call your mom; it’s 
Mother’s Day. 


5/11/10 


Atlus’s quirky 3D Dot Game 
Heroes is out today for the 
PlayStation 3, as is Skate 3 
for PS3 and Xbox 360. 


5/12/10 


FESTIVAL DE CANNES 
The Cannes Film Festival 
kicks off today and runs 
until May 23. It’s also Tony 
Hawk’s birthday; he’s 42. 


5/16/10 


5/14/10 

Ed Fries, one of the original 
Xbox team members at 
Microsoft, turns 46. He now 
runs a successful business 
turning your World of War- 
craft characters into highly 
detailed statues. Let’s all 
take him to see the new Rid- 
ley Scott movie, Robin Hood, 
starring Russell Crowe. 


tt de 


The Festival of Masks: 
Masquerade Ball kicks off in 
downtown Los Angeles. 


5/16/10 
Megan Fox turns 23 today. - 
This is in no way included 


just so we could run her 
photo (really). 
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5/21/10 
5/18/10 


After a few delays, Rock- 
star Games’ cowboy epic 
Red Dead Redemption is 
finally ready for prime time. 
If that doesn't float your 
boat, there’s plenty more 

to choose from: Prince of 
Persia: The Forgotten Sands, 
Lost Planet 2, Split/Second, 
and Alan Wake all arrive in 
stores today. 


5/20/10 


Sean Spector, the cofounder 
of GameFly, celebrates a 


birthday today. 
5/21/10 


The last ever Shrek movie, 
Shrek: Forever After, hits 
movie theaters. 


5/23/10 


Omar Abdelwahed, Ubisoft’s 
outspoken head of social 
media games, has a birthday 
today. But will he be able 

to go out and celebrate, or 
will he stay in to watch the 
two-hour Lost series finale? 
Maybe he should just kick 
back and play Super Mario 
Galaxy 2 for Wii. 


5/25/10 


Remember that UFC fight at 
the beginning of the month? 
Now you can reenact it in 
the new UFC Undisputed 
2010 game from THQ for 
PS3 and Xbox 360. If 

that isn’t for you, Bizarre 
Creations finally returns 
with its arcade-style racer 
Blur. Saucy vampire fans can 


rejoice at the Blu-ray release 
of HBO's True Blood: The 
Complete Second Season. 


5/26/10 


Aaron Loeb, CEO of Planet 
Moon, turns 38. He is cur- 


rently working on Drawn to 
Life: The Next Chapter (Wii). 


5/27/10 


Sex and the City 2 is in 
theaters; cast member Kim 
Cattrall is looking pretty 
incredible at 54. 


5/28/10 


He started this whole 

zombie thing in 1968 with 
Night of the Living Dead, so 
maybe he can finish it, too. 
George A. Romero's Survival of 


Te ADR 


THE 


the Dead hits theaters today. 
If you don’t fancy that, the 
Prince of Persia: The Sands of 
Time movie is also out. 


5/30/10 


Start your 
engines...it’s 
the Indy 500 
race today. 


5/31/10 


It’s Memorial Day, the day 
we commemorate the U.S. 
men and women who died in 
military service. Also, 
Konami releases the 
seek-and-find game Yard 
Sale Hidden Treasures: 
Sunnyville for the DS today. 
Hey, don't laugh—the 
iPhone version is actually a 


lot of fun. @ 


N APPROACHING 
THE SEQUEL TO 
LUCASARTS MOST 
SUCCESSFUL GAME 
2 HADEN 
BLACKMAN AND 
JULIO TORRES 257 
HAD TO FACE THE 
CHALLENGE 
OF SOMEHOW 
REVIVING THEIR HERO 
WHICH THEYD SYM 
BOLICALLY KILLED 
THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE ORIGINAL, - 
HERE'S HOW THEY 
OVERCAME THAT 
OBSTACLE, AND 
HOW FEATHERED 
HATS, WOOKIEE- 
BASED SUPERHERO 
GAMES, AND 
DADDY ISSUES 
PLAYED AN INSTRU- 
MENTAL ROLE IN 
THE CREATION OF 
A FRANCHISE. 
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ee THE EMPEROR 
HAS ALWAYS 


VIEWED VADER 

AS BEING BROKEN. 
IT’S VERY MUCH A 
‘FRANKENSTEIN’S 
MONSTER’ KIND 

OF THING, AND | 
REALLY LIKE THAT. 
ON THE OTHER 

SIDE OF THIS, 
THERE'S ALSO THE 
FACT THAT VADER 

IS PISSED AT THE 
EMPEROR BECAUSE 
HE'S ENDED UP IN 
THIS KIND OF WALK- 
ING IRON LUNG, AND 
HE LISTENED TO HIM, 
AND LOOK WHERE 
IT GOT HIM.99 


~HADEN BLACKMAN 
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o say that Haden 
Blackman and Julio 
Torres have a good 
working rapport 
would be an under- 
statement. Before 
anyone even men- 
tions the new game, 
I learn the develop- 
ment team was 
stewing in disappointment because 
Torres neglected to wear his hat for 
the photo shoot for this story. “I just 
wanted to set my gorgeous curls free,” 
he jokes before Blackman divulges why 
“the hat” is such a big deal. “He usually 
wears an Indiana Jones-style fedora 
that his wife made for him,” Blackman 
informs me. “Every time we reach a 
development milestone, he puts a dif- 
ferent feather into the band, and then 
when we hit the end of the project, he’s 
going to put a peacock feather in it.” 
Both have artistic backgrounds: 
Blackman once dreamed of being a 
novelist after he left the University 
of California, Santa Cruz, and Torres 
studied music at UC Berkeley before 
spending a brief stint running a bee- 
removal service. They’ve worked to- 
gether at LucasArts for nearly 12 years. 
The pair met during the production of 
the multimedia CD-ROM project Star 
Wars: Behind the Magic and have col- 
laborated, on and off, ever since. 
Back in 1998 Torres was a tester 
on the project, and Blackman was a 
writer and researcher who later went 
on to become Lucas’s “Continuity 
Supervisor.” This role saw him as the 
narrative cop in charge of knowing 
when characters cross paths or events 
take place in the Star Wars universe—a 
skill that would later become useful 
in orchestrating the multimedia on- 
slaught behind The Force Unleashed: 
Blackman wrote a successful comic- 
book series, coordinated with Hasbro 
on an associated toy line (new toys are 
being released even now), and worked 
with sci-fi author Sean Williams on the 
game’s novelization. As their careers 
developed, they worked on a number 
of successful Star Wars projects, includ- 
ing Knights of the Old Republic, Force 
Commander, and Galaxies, before cre- 
ating the company’s biggest title ever, 
Star Wars: The Force Unleashed. 
Released in 2008, The Force 
Unleashed immediately raced off 
shelves, selling nearly 2 million copies 


in its first week before going on to sell 
more than 7 million across all plat- 
forms. Despite the power and ubiquity 
of the Star Wars franchise, LucasA- 

rts had never had a hit of this scale 
before. It was a surprise to everyone 
concerned, not least of which were the 
critics, who knocked it for being overly 
ambitious; it garnered a Metacritic rat- 
ing in the low 70s. Despite a number 
of technical and gameplay issues, the 
game is an extremely important part 
of the broader Star Wars canon, serv- 
ing as a unique bridge between Revenge 
of the Sith and A New Hope. It explains 
the origins of the Rebel Alliance, sheds 
some light on the aftermath of Order 
66 (the Emperor's coded order to the 
clones that called for the execution of 
the Jedi), and provides considerably 
more background on Darth Vader’s 
character and his relationship with 

the Emperor. For this Blackman won a 
Writers Guild America award for best 
video-game writing in 2009. 

In explaining the challenges of 
making a sequel to such a huge hit, not 
least of which is the fact that the main 
character dies at the end of the story, 
Blackman first explains the origins of 
The Force Unleashed. “In 2004, when 
Jim Ward took over as the president 
of LucasArts, he pulled me aside and 
asked me to put together a new Star 
Wars team,’ he says. “The goal was to 
build a whole new franchise within the 
Star Wars universe, just as we'd done 
very successfully on a number of occa- 
sions before. 

“We didn’t really get started until 
early 2005. Julio and I were finish- 
ing up Jump to Lightspeed for Star 
Wars: Galaxies at the time, so we just 
had a few people working with us on 
concepting the new game. All we knew 
at the time was that we wanted to 
reinvent and reimagine the Star Wars 
universe if we were going to do this, 


and it took us a while before we hit on 
the idea of The Force Unleashed.” 


PITCHING GCEORCE LUCAS 
Given the importance of creating 

a new storyline within the saga, 
Blackman would first have to get the 
concept past Lucas himself before 
receiving the green light. “At one point 
we were kicking around an idea where 
you were playing a Wookiee. I’m a big 
fan of Hulk: Ultimate Destruction, 
and we were thinking of something 


A HISTORY 
OF STAR WARS 
VIDEO CAMES 


We recap the last 27 
years of video games 
based on George Lucas’s 
enormously influential 
Star Wars franchise. 


Star Wars is the most prolific 
franchise in gaming history. Its 
games-—88 if you include each 
expansion and arcade game— 
appear on every console and 
home computer and reach into 
every genre, from arcade shooter 
to strategy games. It features 
smart role-playing games, 
addicting shooters, and has even 
turned games into multimedia 
events. While not beyond cashing 
in on popular trends, LucasArts’ 
development of the Star Wars 
franchise mirrors the growth and 
increasing sophistication of the 
industry. // BY JASON WILSON 


1982 


Star Wars: The Empire Strikes 
Back (Atari 2600/Intellivision). 
This is the first of many Star Wars 
video games. It’s a simple take 

on the Battle of Hoth: Take on 
AT-ATs in your snowspeeder and blast their 
glowing, shifting weak points. 


1983 


Star Wars (Arcade): Featuring 
sound effects and voice tracks 
from A New Hope, this vector- 
me graphic game ranks among the 
"2% ~— most beloved arcade games of 
the early 1980s. Ports appear for various home 
PCs, the Atari consoles, and the ColecoVision. 
In Jedi Arena (Atari 2600), each player has 
a lightsaber and tries to redirect blasts from 
a Millennium Falcon-style floating seeker to 
the other player. Return of the Jedi: Death 
Star Battle (Atari 2600, 5200, Atari 8-bit, ZX 
Spectrum) lets you fly the Falcon in the Battle 
of Endor. 


1987 


After a four-year gaming drought, 
ememmee = =Star Wars, a Famicom adaptation 
ww 

.A4 of A New Hope, appears only 
ob: in Japan. It takes a number of 
liberties with the plot; one of Darth 
Vader's Sith abilities turns him into...a scorpion. 


We 


1988 


Two more games based on the original 
movies debut: The Empire Strikes 
Back (PC), which turns the Battle of 
Hoth and the Falcon’s escape in the 
asteroid field into a vector-graphics 
game, and Return of the Jedi (PC), a vehicle-based 
arcade shooter. The cartoon Droids even gets a 
game: Escape from Aaron (PC), a mix of 
role-playing game, platformer, and puzzler. 


1991 


Star Wars returns to home consoles with a side- 
scrolling platforming take on A New Hope (NES, 
Sega Master System, Game Boy, Game Gear). It 
stays much closer to the source material 

than the previous Famicom release. 


1992 


This marks the revitalization of Star Wars video 
games. Super Star Wars fixes many of the issues of 
the first Star Wars platformers, mixing fun gameplay 
with the then-stunning visuals of the Super 
Nintendo and music from the classic John Williams 
score. The Empire Strikes Back also comes to the 
NES and Game Boy. 


1993 


The space-sim X-Wing not only 
establishes a now-classic PC franchise 
but helps make a genre of games 
popular. Unlike the earlier Wing 
Commander, X-Wing has a 3D engine. Putting you 
behind the flight yoke of Rebel Alliance fighters, the 
game offers missions that aren't based directly on 
events in the films. Later that year, its expansions, 
imperial Pursuit and B-Wing, appear. Rebel 
Assault, chronicling the adventures of “Rookie 
One,” is Star Wars’ first trip into full-motion video 
and has scenes from the films. Star Wars Chess, 

a game modeled on PC classic BattleChess, 

also comes out. Super Star Wars: The Empire 
Strikes Back continues the franchise's newfound 
platforming excellence for the SNES. 


1994 


TIE Fighter (PC) is the first Star Wars game that 
lets you play from the Empire's point of view. 
It also improves on the X-Wing formula and is 
more challenging, especially since three of the 
five Imperial fighters in the game lack shields. 
The expansion, Defender of the Empire, is the 
first game where Darth Vader flies as is your 
wingman. What makes Super Return of the Jedi 
(SNES) stand out is how it allows you to select 
your character before a level. The horrible Star 
Wars Arcade, a 3D shoot- 


em-up for the Sega Genesis’ es 
misguided 32X hardware <S) 
extension, pales in comparison 


to the PC space sims. 


like that. It was going to be a big open 
world, and you'd be running around, 
and youd be able to grab the heads of 
AT-STs and throw them at stormtroop- 
ers. It was a very over the top-style 
superhero game,” he chuckles. “We also 
talked about a bounty-hunter game. 
We talked about a smuggler game. We 
talked about dozens and dozens of 
concepts before taking a handful of 
them to George.” 

Though Lucas rarely involves himself 
in the production of LucasArts’ games, 
he remains a powerful presence when 
it comes to creative direction. Because 
the entire Lucas empire remains a 
privately owned company, many of 
the decisions are made with an eye 
on creativity rather than commercial 
success. Lucas frequently pulls project 
leads aside to nudge them in the direc- 
tion he would like them to go, and this 
was certainly the case when Blackman 
and Torres were working on their new 
idea. “He talked to us for half an hour 
about the importance of drama in 
games, Blackman explains, “and about 
the importance of character interaction 
and character dialog. He wanted more 
character development in general, and 
the notion of ‘drama’ was something 
that he kept coming back to. 

“So then we pitched the Wookiee- 
game idea. He pretty much just said, 
‘No. He just looked at me and said, ‘I 
just spent the last half hour talking to 
you about the importance of char- 
acters talking to each other, and you 
pitch me a game idea where the main 
character can’t talk?” 

Despite this, the idea of a “super- 
hero” in the Star Wars universe really 
resonated with Lucas. “Spider-Man was 
definitely on his radar at the time, but 
he wasn’t into the Wookiee idea. He 
actually suggested that if we wanted 
to go in this direction that we should 
make up a new alien species that does 
talk.” While that didn’t really stick with 
the team, they did go off and come up 
with something that showcased the 
use of the Force in a different way. 
Their idea was to create what Tor- 
res called “the most badass Jedi in 
the universe” and leverage all of the 
Force powers that have been previ- 
ously shown in movies, comic books, 
and other games in a “turned up to 
11” kind of way. “I was a little worried 
about reenvisioning the Force in such 
an extreme way and then going back 


to George with it,” Blackman explains. 
“He created the Force, so I really wasn’t 
sure how he’d react to me messing 
with his concept.” 

Fortunately, Lucas loved the initial 
concept for The Force Unleashed, 
and the game soon took shape. “The 
story hook that got everyone excited, 
though, was the idea of Darth Vader 
having a secret apprentice,” Blackman 
says. “But that was also the scariest 
part of pitching the whole thing to 
George. Eventually, we had a sit down 
and basically said, ‘Let’s get to the 
essence of who this character is’ and 
really think about Vader and how he 
would treat this character both physi- 
cally and psychologically.” 


DADDY ISSUES 
If the Star Wars universe is rife with 
one thing, it’s daddy issues. Throughout 
all six movies and the majority of the 
side stories, supplemental novels, and 
spin-offs, you always find a petulant 
child figure railing against an over- 
bearing symbol of authority. Obi-Wan 
grumbled at Qui-Gon, Anakin whined 
at Obi-Wan (and pretty much everyone 
else), and Luke griped at Yoda. Central » 
to the Star Wars saga is Darth Vader 
(née Anakin) bellyaching about the 
Emperor and the associated petulance 
that ultimately causes the downfall of 
the Galactic Empire. In The Force Un- 
leashed series, players receive a double 
dose of this dynamic. They get a more 
intimate look at Vader’s dysfunctional 
relationship with the Emperor and in 
turn how Vader takes out his frustra- 
tions on his apprentice, Galen Marek, 
whom he codenamed Starkiller. 
Throughout our conversations 
about The Force Unleashed, Blackman 
returns to the relationships between 
the game’s most important characters, 
and he constantly refers to Lucas’s 
ultimate vision that the Star Wars 
saga is really the story of Darth Vader. 
When describing Starkiller, however, 
it’s clear that some sort of connection 
exists between writer and character, 
though Blackman was initially unsure 
of how to express this. “I’m sure a lot 
of things came into my head when I 
was making him,” he tells me. “I went 
back and read all the Joseph Campbell 
myth stuff right before I started writ- 
ing this [Campbell was a mythologist, 
lecturer, and writer best known for his 
work on comparative mythology and 
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comparative religion. His philosophy 
is often summarized as “follow your 
bliss.”] and then put it to the back of 
my head so that it wasn't a blueprint, 
but it was sort of informing me.’ When 
pushed further on the topic, though, 
he makes a connection to his own past 
that he’d not considered previously. “I 
have a little brother who’s adopted,” 
he reveals, with a certain amount of 
trepidation. “We adopted him when he 
was 7 or 8, and he'd been through a lot 
before we brought him into our home. 
Deep down he’s a super-happy and re- 
ally resilient personality, but he'd really 
gone through a lot before he joined our 
family. Seeing the ways that he was 
able to overcome his past was quite 
inspirational.” The themes of resilience 
and redemption clearly run far deeper 
with this story than they first appear. 
“The Emperor has always viewed 
Vader as being broken,” Blackman 
continues, shifting the subject back 
to the game’s story. “It’s very much a 
‘Frankenstein's monster’ kind of thing, 
and I really like that. On the other side 
of this, there’s also the fact that Vader 
is pissed at the Emperor because he’s 
ended up in this kind of walking iron 
lung, and he listened to him and look 
where it got him. The Sith naturally 
plot against each other.... All of that 
informs the story.’ This feeling of in- 
adequacy, which the second and third 
movies clumsily represent in Anakin 
Skywalker, is an extremely important 
element throughout the Star Wars 
saga, but it’s most important in The 
Force Unleashed, as it ultimately 
leads the narrative to a confrontation 
that requires the player to sacrifice 
Starkiller in order to “win.” 


RAISING THE DEAD 
“So, um, yeah.... Getting started on a 
sequel was quite a challenge,’ Torres 
laughs. “We knew we wanted to build a 
franchise around Starkiller moving for- 
ward,” Blackman continues, “because 
he’s a pretty compelling character.” 
“But he was dead,” Torres chuckles. 
“So our first order of business was 
finding out how to bring him back in 
a credible and believable way,” Black- 
man says as he walks me into a luxuri- 
ous theater deep within the Letter- 
man Center complex at LucasArts’ 
Presidio campus in San Francisco and 
fires up a PowerPoint presentation on 
the giant cinema screen. 


“This game is several months after 
the first game. The first one was about 
a year and a half before A New Hope, 
and this one’s about a year before. 

“The new game starts on Kamino, 
which is where Obi-Wan discovered 
the clone army in the second movie,” 
Blackman explains. “So at the begin- 
ning of TFU2, you see Vader arriving 
at a secret cloning facility on Kamino, 
and he makes his way to a tower, 
where we reveal that Starkiller is in 
prison. From their exchange, you get 
the idea that Starkiller has been there 
for some time and that he’s been train- 
ing under Vader. 

“You then see Starkiller training 
against a number of PROXY droids, 
which is a throwback to the first 
game—PROXY was a droid that could 
take on the form of pretty much any 
opponent using holograms. While 
they’re training, PROXY goes through 
a number of forms and eventu- 
ally turns into Juno Eclipse, who you 
might remember as the love interest 
from the first game. She was betrayed 
by Vader at the same time Starkiller 
was. Starkiller can’t bring himself 
to strike Juno down, and he doesn’t 
understand why. Vader then tells 
Starkiller that he’s a clone and that the 
accelerated cloning process to re-create 
him so quickly has gone wrong, and 
that’s why he’s having trouble. Vader 
also reveals that there have been a 
number of clones before him, and all of 
the previous copies have gone mad. 

“So Starkiller has this thing hanging 
over him right from the start that he 
might be going insane. 

“With that knowledge, Starkiller 
realizes that Vader sees him as 
something of a failure,” Blackman 
continues. “Then we cut to a flashback 
from the first game, where Starkiller 
sees himself being betrayed by Vader, 
and that convinces him to lash out 
and escape from the tower in Kamino. 
So then you fight your way out of the 
cloning facility and try to escape the 
planet, which he eventually does by 
stealing Darth Vader’s TIE fighter.” 

As the story unfolds, Blackman and 
Torres click through some beautifully 
realized concept art on the theater's 
huge screen before continuing further. 
Vader informs Starkiller that the 
Empire's holding General Rahm Kota, 
the Jedi who served as his mentor in 
the first game, for execution on Cato 


1995 


Dark Forces (PC) throws Star Wars into the 
first-person shooter realm—and adds to Star 
Wars canon with Imperial-officer-turned-Rebel- 
merc Kyle Katarn, who must stop the Empire's 
attempt to create droid “supersoldiers.” Instead 
of licensing the Doom engine, LucasArts creates 
its own “Jedi” engine. Rookie One returns in 
Rebel Assault Il: The Hidden Empire (PC). A 
distress call leads to Rookie One stumbling 
upon a secret project that could doom the 


Rebel Alliance. 


1996 


Lucas applies the movie's 
multimedia strategy to 
gaming with Shadows 

of the Empire (N64, 

PC), which for the first 
time chronicles a story 
sandwiched between 
Empire and Jedi. It features Dash Rendar, a 
Rebel agent who thwarts criminal overlord 
Prince Xizor from replacing Darth Vader at the 
Emperor's side and ending the Rebel Alliance. 
Shadows arrives with an accompanying novel, 
comic, soundtrack, and toys. 


1997 


X-Wing goes multiplayer with X-Wing vs. TIE 
Fighter (PC). While a number of players dig the 
online dogfights, some are upset about the lack 
of a campaign. The expansion, Balance of Power, 
addresses this. Yoda Stories (PC) is LucasArts’ 
first attempt at making a game geared for 
younger kids. Star Wars also makes its first foray 
into fighting games with the horribly controlling 
Masters of Teras Kasi (PlayStation). Jedi Knight: 
Dark Forces II (PC) is the first Star Wars game 
where you face a moral decision. Katarn, now a 
Jedi adept, sets out to avenge his father, who 
was killed by a Dark Jedi. His choice determines 
whether or not he falls to the Dark Side. Star 
Wars Monopoly (PC) also appears. 


1998 


Faction 5's Rogue Squadron (N64, 
PC) sets a new standard for the 
space sim on consoles; its plot shows 
the growing influence of Expanded 
Universe content with the inclusion of 
the First Battle of Mon Calamari from 
the comic Dark Empire. Star Wars also 
makes its turn-based strategy debut 
with Rebellion (PC), where players 
vie to take over the galaxy as either 
the Empire or the Rebels. Mysteries 
of the Sith (PC), the expansion for 1997’s Dark 
Forces Il: Jedi Knight, brings another popular 
Expanded Universe character, Mara Jade, to 

the realm of gaming (as Katarn’s apprentice and 
redeemer). DroidWorks (PC) turns children 

into droid designers, putting their creations in 
learning-based missions. 


1999 


Episode |: The Phantom 
Menace (PS, PC) debuts, and 
it arrives with another game 
based on the film, Racer (N64), 
which took the best part of the 
film and turned it into a racing game. A slew 
of Lucas Learning educational games (Yoda's 
Challenge, The Gungan Frontier, Jar Jar's 
Journey, Pit Droids, and Anakin’s Speedway) 
come out for PC. The X-wing series ends with 
Alliance (PC), which injects more plot into the 
space-sim formula by casting the player as 

the child of a shipping family who eventually 
joins the Alliance. Star Wars Jeopardy (PC) 
also appears. In arcades, Star Wars: Trilogy 
Arcade peppers bonus fights with Boba Fett 
and Darth Vader 

between its stages. 


2000 


The onslaught of Episode J-themed games 
continues: Jedi Power Battles (PS, DC), The 
Battle for Naboo (N64, PC), and Obi-Wan’s 
Adventures (GBC). LucasArts also attempts 
to cash-in on the Twisted Metal craze with 
Demolition (PS, DC). They also make their first 
real-time strategy game, the uneven Force 
Commander (PC). The PC educational games 
march on with Star Wars Math. 


2001 


Star Wars hits a new generation 
of consoles in 2001 with prequel- 
trilogy games Obi-Wan (Xbox) and 

Starfighter (PlayStation 2, Xbox, 
PC). LucasArts joins the kart-racing 
craze with Super Bombad 

Racing (PS2). Rogue Squadron 

ll: Rogue Leader (N64) continues 
to set the standard for starfighter 
sims on consoles. Galactic 
Battlegrounds, a PC RTS based on the 


Age of Empires engine, also debuts. 


2002 


Attack of the Clones sees another 
movie-inspired push of multiplatform 
games: one based on the movie; 

Jedi Starfighter (PS2, Xbox), an 
improved sequel of Starfighter 

that incorporates Force powers; The Clone 
Wars (PS2, Xbox, GC); Clone Campaigns 

(PC), a prequel-themed expansion for Galactic 
Battlegrounds; and Bounty Hunter (PS2, GC), an 
action title staring the baddest bounty-hunting 
daddy in the galaxy, Jango Fett. On the original- 
trilogy side, Jedi Knight Il: Jedi Outcast (PC) 
has Katarn giving up his Jedi abilities after flirting 
with the Dark Side in the previous game. But 
upon uncovering another Dark Jedi plot, he 
returns to the Order to stop it. 


Neimoidia, the home of the Neimoid- 
ians of the Trade Federation. 

“Cato Neimoidia is a planet that we 
saw very briefly in Episode III when 
one of the Jedi is killed during the ex- 
ecution of Order 66, and its architec- 
ture is all dictated by these huge rocky 
archways, Torres says, referring to 
the scene in which Plo Koon, a charac- 
ter who plays a larger role in The Clone 
Wars series, died in his starfighter. 

“In our fiction the Imperials have 
come in and taken over,” Blackman 
continues. “And the guy in charge is 
Baron Tarko, who’s turned the place 
into a personal kingdom. We think 
of him as being like Pablo Escobar, 

y know? He’s built this big palatial 
facility for himself.” 

Starkiller fights his way through 
Tarko’s opulent domain to the arena, 
where he relieves Kota after a seven- 
day gladiatorial ordeal. An incredibly 
frustrated Tarko then releases his 
most impressive fighter—the Gorog. 
If you've seen the teaser trailer to the 
game, which first debuted at the Spike 
Video Game Awards in late 2009, 
you ve already caught a brief glimpse 
of the Gorog. It’s a huge, Rancor-like 
monstrosity that’s far more ferocious, 
and far larger, than the creature Luke 
Skywalker so deftly defeats with a 
bone and a rock in Return of the Jedi. 

At the scene’s end, Kota summons 
the Rogue Shadow, the ship from 
the first game. Starkiller first thinks 
Juno's flying it. But as he bursts into 
the cockpit, he learns, to his sor- 
row, that it’s on autopilot. Kota then 
updates Starkiller on the plight of the 
Rebel Alliance, which has scattered 
after Kota’s capture while leading a 
Rebel strike force to Cato Neimoidia. 
He's lost contact with the Rebel fleet. 

Over the course of these early 
scenes in TFU2, it’s clear that the 
underlying daddy-issues theme is 
rearing its head again. Not only 
does Starkiller answer to Vader, but 
he must look to Kota as a positive 
influence, too. “Kota wants to use 
Starkiller as a wrecking ball against 
the Empire,” Blackman explains. “But 
all Starkiller wants to do is find Juno 
and find some clarity on whether he 
really is a clone or whether he’s really 
mentally unstable. 

The daddy issues continue when 
Kota casts doubt on whether Starkill- 
er's really a clone, revealing that no 


one has ever successfully cloned 

a Jedi. “Kota gets very frustrated 
during this exchange and starts to 
chide Starkiller for wanting to go and 
meditate and shirk his responsibili- 
ties to the Alliance,” Blackman says. 
“[Kota] jokes about wanting to go and 
meditate in the forests of Kashyyyk 
or the swamps of Dagobah.” But 
something about Dagobah resonates 
with Starkiller. 

“Kota realizes that he’s said some- 
thing he shouldn’t and walks away, but 
Starkiller can’t shake the name of the 
planet out of his head,” Blackman says. 
“He knows it’s an important place, so 
he plots a course for the planet so that 
he can explore the swampland.” 

Starkiller makes his way to 
Dagobah and finds what Blackman 
calls “the cave of evil,” where Luke 
has his vision of Vader in Empire. 
Starkiller experiences visions of his 
own in the cave: Clad in more tradi- 
tional Jedi garb, he makes his way to 
what Blackman calls “the root room, 
a creepy place where he sees versions 
of himself reaching out and begging 
for help. He has an opportunity to 
either strike them down or not, and 
he chooses not to, so he’s sort of 
awakening and realizing that his first 
response shouldn’t be to lash out.” I 
briefly interrupt Blackman’s flow to 
ask if Yoda would be present during 
this scene, and he’s reluctant to com- 
mit. Starkiller also sees a vision of 
Juno as a captain of a starship under 
attack. He spies a distinct nebula 
with an asteroid field, a clue to where 
he needs to go later, Blackman says. 
“He sees Juno attacked and shot; she 
stumbles forward and passes through 
him like a ghost.” 

This is where my crash course in 
the sequel’s story ends, and Torres 
boots up an early version of an Xbox 
360 build of the game on the theater’s 
screen. “You have to understand that 
we're only about halfway there with 
the game’s presentation at this point,” 
he explains as an impressive depiction 
of one of Kamino’s rain-drenched fa- 
cilities appears. He shows me a scene 
in which Starkiller breaks out of his 
holding cell and hurls himself off the 
side of the facility. “One of the first 
things you do is this free-fall thing 
where you use Force Push to destroy 
stuff,’ Blackman says. “The idea is to 


give you a big ‘unleashed’ cinematic 
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moment right at the beginning of the 
game with lots of destruction to ease 
you into the new experience.” 


HOW ‘UNLEASHED’ IS iT? 
Though the fundamentals of TFU2 
remain the same, Blackman and Torres 
have overhauled just about everything 
else to ensure that the sequel doesn't 
face the same kinds of criticism as 
the original. “We worked on a bunch 
of things between the two games— 
obviously, the most apparent one is 
the dual-wield thing,’ Blackman says. 
“Starkiller can use two lightsabers 
now, but there’s a lot more going 
on, too. We completely overhauled 
the combo system, which is really 
important. There’s a really high degree 
of environment interactivity. There’s 
a ton of stuff that you can destroy this 
time, plus the enemies can be affected 
that way, too. Stuff like armor will fly 
off when you hit the stormtroopers.” 
“Part of the issue we were having 
when we put out the original was that 
some of the stuff was hard to access 
and enjoy, plus there were some bugs,” 
Torres says. The Star Destroyer was 
the one most people have heard of. It 
was supposed to be an epic moment, 
but if you did a certain thing, then 
you found a bug that we didn’t expect 
people to find. How did that happen? 
Honestly, we were probably too ambi- 
tious, and we should have focused on 
polishing fewer things. With the new 
game we're not trying to do too much.” 
“We’re trying to pace the game very 
differently, too,” Blackman says. “The 
first one was pretty much all combat, 
all the time, but for this game we re 
trying to change the pace a lot. There 
are more scripted moments now, more 
puzzles, more room to breathe and 
explore the environments,” he says as 
he shows Starkiller hacking his way 
through a swarm of stormtroopers. 
“One of the things with the first game 
was that we focused on getting a huge 
number of enemy types into the game. 
There were over a hundred in all. This 
time we really wanted to focus on qual- 
ity over quantity, so there are fewer 
enemy types, but they’re differenti- 
ated much more. They also represent 
a much greater tactical challenge, too. 
Different enemies will require very dif- 
ferent combat techniques to defeat.” 
With this, Blackman and Torres 
demonstrate just how “unleashed” 


Starkiller has become. Targeting a lone 
stormtrooper, they lift him into the air 
before charging him up and throwing 
him at a collection of bad guys in the 
distance—before ultimately exploding. 
“That was our Force Grenade power, 
Torres chuckles gleefully. “You'll be 
able to grab guys, charge them up with 
lightning, and then blow stuff up with 
them. It’s awesome.” 

“Mind Trick is another new skill 
we're playing with,” Blackman says 
while targeting more enemies. “When 
you target the bad guys, they turn on 
their comrades. Their rate of fire goes 
up, and they just unleash hell on each 
other. If they can get in melee range of 
each other, they start attacking each 
other. And then, once they’re done 
with all that, they'll explode, so they're 
also like a smart-bomb kinda thing. It’s 
actually one of my favorite effects in 
the game because they go shooting up 
into the air when they blow up.” 

Alongside new skills, Starkiller also 
sees more of a direct, combat-oriented 
benefit from all of the energy he 
absorbs from fallen enemies. “We have 
this new thing that we’re calling ‘Force 
Fury. It’s something where we go crazy 
with the effects,” Blackman enthuses. 
The fury meter builds throughout 
the game, and the player may unleash 
it every 10 to 15 minutes. “All your 
powers get jacked up to 11. Where 
Force Push would normally hit a guy 
like a canon, now it launches guys way 
up into the air. Force Lightning will be 
able to hit multiple targets at once. 

“The lightsaber combos become ~ 
range combos,’ Blackman says. “Effec- 
tively, they’re still melee attacks, but the 
area effect of them is just huge. We're 
actually talking to the ESRB about some 
stuff that we want to do with the light- 
saber to make it really feel more like a 
lightsaber and much more visceral— 
without violating any ESRB policies, of 
course.” “Like what?” I ask. “I can't tell 
you right now, but it’s definitely nastier 
than anything we did last time.” 


MORE PERSONAL, 

AND MORE MATURE 

It’s clear that the new game has a very 
different energy to the first, but both 
Blackman and Torres are eager to 
assert that it’s a much more intimate 
and personal story this time. Where 
the original focuses on Starkiller 
hunting down Jedi and ultimately 


2003 


For the first time, Star Wars 
enters the realm of RPGs. 
Galaxies: An Empire Divided 
(PC) is Star Wars’ first MMO. It 
receives positive reception, but 
gameplay changes in 2005 result in an uproar 
from players from which the game has never 
recovered. More significant, the BioWare- 
developed Knights of the Old Republic (Xbox, 
PC) amazes gamers with its morality system 
and story of betrayal and war. This epic tale of 
the Jedi Civil War 4,000 years before A New 
Hope not only launches a series—a sequel and 
an upcoming MMO, The Old Republic—but 
also carves out its own place in Star Wars 
Expanded Universe canon with comic books 
and other products. Rogue Squadron Ill: Rebel 
Strike (N64) features more on-foot missions 
and co-op play consisting of missions from 
Rogue Leader. Jedi Knight: Jedi Academy 
(PC) pits Katarn’s Jedi apprentice against 

a Sith cult (like other games in the series, it 
features endings for the Light Side and Dark 
Side). In Flight of the Falcon (GBA), you fly 
the Millennium Falcon as you fight Han Solo's 
nemesis Boba Fett and his ship, Slave 1, and fly 
down a trench of a Super Star Destroyer. Star 
Wars: Starfighter also comes to arcades. 


2004 


Applying the Battlefield 1942 
formula to Star Wars, Battlefront 
(PS2, Xbox, GC, PC) throws 
players into large-scale infantry 
so battles (Rebel vs. Empire or 
Republic vs. Separatist) with vehicles and 
heroes (such as Jedi or Darth Vader). Obsidian 
Studios took the reins for Knights of the 

Old Republic Il (Xbox, PC), and while it’s 

an enjoyable game, it suffers from some 
issues—most notably, Obsidian’s rush to meet 
a deadline and culling of content intended for 
the final product. (PC players are attempting 
to restore the cut content via a patch.) 
Apprentice of the Force (GBA) is another 
platforming take on the original trilogy. 
Galaxies expansion Jump to Lightspeed (PC) 
adds space combat to the MMO. 


2005 


The game based on Revenge 
of the Sith hits every platform, 
including Nintendo's new 
handheld, the Nintendo 
DS. Galaxies receives two 
\ expansions, the Trials of Obi- 
Wan and Rage of the Wookies 
(PC), based on elements of the 
new film. Republic Commando (Xbox, PC) is 
the franchise's first squad-based shooter and 
follows a group of elite clone troopers during 
the Clone Wars. Battlefront Il (PS2, Xbox, 
PSP, PC) expands upon the large-scale infantry 
battles by adding dogfights in space. The most 
significant game this year is Lego Star Wars, 
the cute co-op platformer-puzzler that comes 
out of nowhere to charm kids and adults with 
its sometimes silly gameplay. 


2006 


Lego Star Wars Ii: The Original 
Trilogy (multiplatform) takes 
everything that made the first Lego 
Star Wars fun and makes it better, 
throwing in even more humorous 
references to the original movies. The RT 
Empire at War (PC) also appears; while it’s the 
best Star Wars strategy game, it suffers from 
repetitive combat that relies more on blunt 
force than strategic wiles. Its sequel, Forces 
of Corruption, introduces a fringe faction 
and Super Star Destroyers. Lethal Alliance 
(PSP, DS) tasks you with—again—stealing the 
Death Star plans. It also features stealth-based 
gameplay and puzzle-solving minigames. 


2007 


The PSP's Battlefront: Renegade Squadron 
stars a covert-ops group of mainly “fringe 
types” recruited by Han Solo. Renegade 
Squadron takes on ground and space missions 
mostly during and between Empire and Jedi. 


2008 


The Force Unleashed builds 

on the Shadows of the Empire 
multimedia effort to fill in holes in 
the original trilogy—in this case, 
the time between Revenge of the 
Sith and A New Hope. Darth Vader fosters his 
own apprentice, Starkiller, without Palpatine’s 
knowledge—to be his tool to dethrone the 
Emperor. It’s the first HD game in the franchise 
and the first with downloadable content. It's 
also the fastest-selling Star Wars console 
game to date. A pair of games debut in the 
style of the forthcoming Clone Wars cartoon. 
Lightsaber Duels uses the Wii's motion 
controls, but since this is before Wii Motion 
Plus, it’s just not very accurate. Jedi Alliance 
(DS) turns out to be a surprisingly well- 

made action game. 


2009 


The plot of The Clone Wars: 
Republic Heroes, featuring a new <a 
villain from the Separatists, bridges ey, 
Seasons 1 and 2 of the cartoon. Ge 
Star Wars: The Force Unleashed— 
Ultimate Sith Edition combines DLC missions 
and exclusive content that later become 


available as DLC. 


facing his own masters, TFU2 is more 
of an emotional chase, with the player 
unraveling new aspects of Starkiller’s 
character as he pursues his love. 

“TFU was an incredibly ambitious 
game, Blackman explains, “but for 
the sequel, we were able to really think 
about what we wanted to focus on. 
Honestly, for the longest time, we ac- 
tually didn’t know that we were going 
to be able to do the sequel. We knew 
wed do the DLC and the Ultimate Sith 
Edition, but the question of a sequel 
was addressed much later.” 

When the second game did receive 
a green light, the pair entertained 
a number of concepts. “We kicked 
around ideas in different time periods 
and with different characters, because 
we had closed the original story off so 
nicely,’ explains Torres. “But we really 
liked Starkiller as a character.” They 
also played around with the idea of 
something that picked up where the 
original's alternate ending leaves off. 
Instead of sacrificing Starkiller at the 
end of TFU, players could kill Darth 
Vader and take his place at the Emper- 
or’s side. The DLC and Ultimate Sith 
Edition tackled this concept, and it was 
something that Torres, in particular, 
relished the thought of pursuing. “I 
was pushing to do a lot more with 
that,” he says. “It was a very interest- 
ing approach, and we may do more of 
that in future. But the character is a lot 
more one-note than Starkiller.” 

“The whole point of that ending was 
to really push the idea that the Em- 
peror saw Vader as broken and was just 
looking for a replacement,” Blackman 
explains, acknowledging the broader 
theme of the Star Wars saga that saw 
the Emperor seeking to replace a seem- 
ingly endless line of Sith sidekicks, 
from the apparently weak Darth Maul, 
to the politically motivated Darth 
Tyranus (Count Dooku,) and ultimate- 
ly the physically crippled Darth Vader. 
“You could go to Tatooine and kill Obi- 
Wan and turn Luke to the Dark Side, 
but I don’t know if I could tell a whole 
game story with that character.” 

So instead the pair came up with 
the idea of copying Starkiller, using 
technology that had already been 
established in the first three episodes 
(as well as in countless supplementary 
stories, including the comic book se- 
ries Dark Empire, in which the Emperor 
himself is cloned) and made the move 


to assert Starkiller as a more mature 
character. “Starkiller’s not submissive 
in the second game. He’s more grown 
up, Blackman summarizes. And this 
maturity isn't just in the way they’ve 
written the character, either. A byprod- 
uct of a more mature protagonist is 
the fact that the game mechanics treat 
the player in a more mature fashion, 
too. The relationships represented in 
TFU2 contain more subtleties, and it 
offers the player much more freedom: 
freedom to explore, freedom to experi- 
ment with abilities, and freedom to 
tackle situations in multiple ways. 

As Blackman and Torres prepare 
to leave, I ask them both one parting 
question about their views on game 
design, and particularly how games 
should end. Given that their most suc- 
cessful collaboration to date concluded 
in such an incontrovertible way, I was 
expecting them both to champion 
the idea of games that don’t leave any 
loose ends. Their views are quite sur- 
prising. “I don’t like games that end,” 
Torres states emphatically. “I agree,” 
Blackman says immediately. “I want to 
know that there’s some place it could 
potentially go. When I feel dissatisfied 
is when I don’t feel it’s a natural culmi- 
nation of everything that came before 
it. We're still not good at telling stories 
as an industry. In character-driven 
stories we're very often let down by 
endings, because we don’t allow our 
characters to evolve the right way. 

“In traditional storytelling charac- 
ters grow. There are rules that we don’t 
always follow in games with regard to 
this. You want the spectacle at the end. 
You want the biggest, most spectacular 
thing at the end of a game, but a lot 
of designers also think that should be 
the hardest thing, too. I don’t agree 
with that. The last boss fight should 
be spectacular, but it shouldn’t feel im- 
possible. I loved Saints Row 2. Loved 
it. All the way to the very end. The 
second-to-last mission was insanely 
hard and it drove me nuts. I never 
finished it. 

“It comes back to story develop- 
ment. It’s different than a novel or a 
movie because it’s interactive. A good 
story in my mind is all about character 
change. He has to start some place and 
end some place dramatically different.” 

We'll see where Galen Marek ends up 
on October 26 when Star Wars: The 
Force Unleashed 2 comes out. @ 
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B plinter Cell: Conviction is likely 

mm the most divisive game in the 

® franchise’s history. While Ubisoft 
claimed it halted production on a 
previous version of the game to bring 
lead character Sam Fisher back to basics, 
the “new’ version of Conviction is still 
quite a departure for the series. The 
Splinter Cell fundamentals remain, 
but the idiosyncrasies of the franchise 
(hacking and unlocking minigames, 
moving downed enemies, and 


7B 


night-vision goggles) have all been 
thrown away. This might sound like 

the worst idea possible, but it’s the only 
real way Ubisoft Montreal could have 
approached Fisher’s latest journey. 

The last time we saw Fisher, he was 
running for his life, on the lam for the 
murder of his friend and colleague, Col. 
Irving Lambert, and dealing with the 
sudden death of his daughter, Sarah. 
Hunted by Third Echelon, the organiza- 
tion that used to sign his checks, Fisher 
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retires from spy games and disappears. 
Upon learning that his daughter’s “ac- 
cidental” death was actually a calculated 
personal attack, Fisher—voiced again 
by actor Michael Ironside—decides to 
step out from the shadows to uncover 
the truth. The general theme of Convic- 
tion is absolute anger. While fans of 
the franchise will no doubt miss the 
methodical, almost robotic superspy of 
old, this incarnation of Fisher is much 
more complex. He’s broken by grief and 
blinded by rage; as clichéd as it may 
sound, this time, it really is personal. 
This is where the gameplay decisions 
made by Ubisoft completely work in 
tandem with the game’s storyline. It 
just wouldn’t make sense for a man this 
pissed off to act as slowly and me- 
chanically as he has in the past. Before, 
Fisher's missions were solely about get- 
ting the job done; he had no stake in the 
outcome other than fulfilling his duty 
and maintaining “national security.” But 
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in Conviction, Fisher’s motivations are far 
more personal, and his actions are tinged 
with an appropriate sense of recklessness 
and desperation. Whereas he often drew 
comparisons to Metal Gear Solid’s Snake, 
in Conviction, the more apt analogy is to 
Liam Neeson’s character in the film Taken 
or Jack Bauer from 24. 

It’s a complete shift for a character 
whose entire career was predicated on 
following orders. Fisher is now focused 
completely on vengeance; he has to face 
his mounting personal losses, which 
all come as a direct result of his life as 
a dedicated military man, and the fact 
that you no longer hide bodies or worry 
about being seen makes sense within 
this context. While my own immediate 
kneejerk reaction was to berate Ubisoft 
for changing the formula in Conviction, 
the gameplay decisions in Fisher’s latest 
journey further add to the complexity 
of the character. As a vehicle for the 
story, the slow methodical gameplay of 
past Splinter Cell titles wouldn’t make 
sense for aman who doesn’t care about 
maintaining his cover. 

That’s where Fisher’s new abilities 
come into play: The last-known posi- 
tion marker and “Mark and Execute.” 
Last-known position creates a ghostly 
silhouette of Fisher whenever you're 


detected, representing the place where 
the enemy saw you last. Unlike previous 
games, where things turn into one big 
cat-and-mouse guessing game after 
someone spots you, the last-known posi- 
tion allows players to confidently flank 
enemy forces after being discovered, 
because you can see where the enemy’s 
focus is. This element’s comparable to 
the concept of fear in Batman: Arkham 
Asylum. It really reinforces the idea that 
Fisher is a predator, teasing enemies by 
purposefully being spotted then moving 
into a flanking position to efficiently 
remove threats from the equation. 

But it’s the “Mark and Execute” 
mechanic that steals the show; it’s by 
far the best addition to Conviction, 
and it’s something developers of action 
games should unabashedly lift for their 
future titles. Each weapon in Fisher’s 
arsenal has a limited set of “marks,” 
which allow the player to tag enemies 
(you can do this through hard surfaces 
when used alongside Fisher’s new Sonar 
Goggles); once he’s tagged enemies— 
and Fisher has performed a successful 
hand-to-hand maneuver to activate the 
ability—a simple button press takes 
out the marked targets automatically. 
It’s silly that the only way Fisher can 
activate the “Mark and Execute” ability 
is to perform a hand-to-hand action 
(this includes landing on enemies from 
above), but Ubisoft was smart to limit 


its availability; it’s so powerful—not to 
mention satisfying—that it would have 
essentially broken the game if you could 
pull off the maneuver with impunity. 

Conviction poses plenty of challenge, 
but players who master Fisher’s skills 
should find even the hardest difficulty 
setting a little easy. When utilized cor- 
rectly, you can clear out entire areas of 
enemies without raising any alarms. It 
makes sense within the context of the 
game, but the low level of difficulty may 
disappoint some hardcore fans. 

Conviction sports a fantastic pre- 
sentation style that keeps the action 
moving smoothly. It projects mission 
objectives into the game’s environment 
in real time, and while this might seem 
like an overly fancy gimmick, it’s put 
to good use, coming across as a visible 
representation of Fisher’s personal 
thoughts. Conviction does a great job 
of grabbing the player’s focus while also 
showcasing the emotions of the broken- 
down grizzled soldier. 

Of course, it wouldn’t be a Tom 
Clancy—branded title without a world- 
threatening event; a series of electro- 
magnetic pulse (EMP) bombs threaten 
Washington D.C. Forced back into 
service, Fisher is dispatched to uncover 
the conspiracy that surrounds the weap- 
ons with promises that the truth he 
seeks about his daughter’s death will be 
revealed once his mission is successful. 


What Conviction does well is mix both 
elements of the game's story. Players will 
flashback to moments that helped shape 
Fisher as a character. These include a silly 
conversation with his daughter about the 
benefits of darkness, which acts as an 
awkward tutorial in the game’s first level, 
to a complete departure from the series 
that puts players in the middle of a mis- 
sion gone awry during Fisher’s Gulf War 
days. These segments, including an 
exciting on-foot chase sequence, help 
keep the game fresh throughout the 
eight-hour experience. 

Beyond the single-player campaign, 
Splinter Cell: Conviction features three 
tiers of challenges: Execution challenges, 
which feature in-game goals for taking 
out enemies; Vanish challenges, goals for 
quickly disappearing after being spotted; 
and Splinter Cell challenges, for players 
who can traverse the game’s multiple 
missions without being detected. These 
features add a new layer to the game, ask- 
ing players to master all of Fisher’s skills 
for points. Players can use these points 
to upgrade any of Fisher’s weapons and 
gadgets, adding more “marks,” power, 
accuracy, or range. The upgrades made in 
the single-player mode carry over to the 
game's multiplayer component. 

While the single-player of Conviction 


Enemies Remaining: 1G. - 


might not scratch every itch fans of 
the franchise have, the game includes a 
vigorous multiplayer, which features a co- 
operative campaign (via Xbox Live, split- 
screen and system link) for two players. 
The co-op campaign is more in line with 
the “classic” Splinter Cell games, featur- 
ing two characters decked out in full 
uniform. They can also utilize the game’s 
“Mark and Execute” feature. The co-op 
campaign acts as a precursor to the con- 
spiracy story in Fisher’s adventure and 
stars two agents: American Third Echelon 
agent Archer and his Russian equivalent, 
Kestrel, from Voron. While the story isn't 
on the same memorable page as Convic- 
tion’s main tale, it does a good job giving 
some background into the threat Fisher 
faces. Co-op, which runs players about 
five hours, also doesn't have any of the 
elements found in past games, like hiding 
bodies, hacking, and lock picking, but co- 
op amplifies the new focus on systemati- 
cally taking out enemies when control- 
ling Archer or Kestrel. In the multiplayer 
modes, stealth is always the best method 
for success, which isn’t necessarily true 
when you're playing solo as Fisher. 
Multiplayer also includes a mode 
similar to Halo 3: ODST’s Firefight: the 
aptly named Last Stand. Players must 
terminate waves of enemies before they 
can destroy an EMP generator. Hunter 
is an elimination mode where players 
must push through six lengthy maps, 


ce eS 


® PORTABLE EMP 


eliminating enemy forces while avoiding 
detection; if you're spotted, reinforce- 
ments head in, effectively doubling the 
threat. Both modes are available in the 
game's Deniable Ops mode (which is 

a fancy way of calling the extra modes 
single-player only) as well as for up-to 
two players via Xbox Live, split-screen, 

or system link. Replacing the popular 
Spies vs. Mercs mode is Face-Off, where 
two spies hunt each other but still have 
to contend with waves of foes who are 
searching to kill both agents. Fans will no 
doubt be disappointed by the absence of 
Spies vs. Mercs—introduced in Pandora 
Tomorrow—but Face-Off is a worthwhile 
consolation prize. 

The biggest difference between Fisher’s 
side of Conviction and the multiplayer 
modes is difficulty. While Fisher can 
easily plow through his adversaries, the 
multiplayer modes can be somewhat 
relentless. In one Hunter mission, the 
enemy quickly reacts to discovering a 
downed ally by ordering in another wave 
of foes, pitting me against 18 heavily 
armored guards. Conviction really falters 
when it comes to enemy A.I. and NPC 
chatter: Aside from some well-written 
scripted scenes with some strong voice 
acting, enemies who detect infiltration 
will continuously spout off the same 
cheesy one-liners until they sign for your 
express delivery of a bullet to the head. 
The A.I. isn’t bad, but characters seem to 


follow the same predetermined routes 
unless they’re interrupted by suspicious 
situations. The game does a good job of 
changing enemy placements if a restart 
becomes necessary, and thankfully, 
enemies don’t just return to routine if a 
body is discovered. They’re constantly be 
on the hunt, sometimes in groups, and 
not always be in the same areas. Levels, 
however, have so many points of en- 
try— and the action is so fast-paced— 
that neither of these issues becomes 
glaring blights. 


While it might not be the back- 
to-basics game fans were expecting, 
Splinter Cell: Conviction is an outstand- 
ing title from top to bottom. On sheer 
value alone the game warrants a look, 
with an action-packed and satisfying 
single-player campaign, lengthy co-op 
mode, and entertaining online compo- 
nents. Why Fisher has stepped out of 
the shadows and is in full-out attack 
mode makes complete sense in context 
with the story, so if you can accept it for 
what it is and not dwell on the fact that 
it isn't what you've come to expect from 
a Splinter Cell title, you'll no doubt agree 
that Conviction rivals Chaos Theory as 


the best title in the franchise’s history. 
—Xav de Matos 
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Pokemon 


HeartGold / 
SoulSilver 


Remakes recapture the magic 
of the original Gold and Silver. 
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= Developer: Game Freak 
w Publisher: Nintendo 
mw ESRB: E 


t’s a little insane to think that I’ve 


been playing Pokémon for almost 
half of my life. From the first 
Red and Blue versions for the classic 
Game Boy through the Nintendo DS 
entries, I’ve put years of effort into 
“catching them all.” It’s a testament to 
the franchise’s addictive nature that 
despite a lack of 
* | major changes to 
GAMER _ core experience, each 
, new installment 
always draws me in. 
Pokémon diehards 
all have their favorite 
titles, but for me 
Gold and Silver, which debuted for the 
original Game Boy, still represent the 
height of the franchise. Not only did 
those games introduce a lot of new 
Pokémon, fresh artwork, and a better 
battle system, but Gold and Silver are 
also twice the length of the original 
Pokémon adventures. It’s been a long 
time since I last visited the Johto and 
Kanto regions, so I was happy to see 
them receive new life in the form of two 
remakes, HeartGold and SoulSilver. 
Normally, a remake is little more 
than a cheap attempt to recycle past 
content for profit or polished versions 
of the original in a shiny new box. But 
what makes HeartGold and SoulSilver 
worthwhile is the level of refinement 
developer Game Freak put into the 
final product. Even though they’re the 
“same games,’ a lot of effort went into 
giving fans of the original plenty of 
reasons to squeal with delight. Every 
little animation and graphical touch 
seems carefully thought out, and they 
significantly contribute to the games’ 
addictive draw. For example, much of 
the aesthetic emphasis in these games is 
geared toward your Pokémon traveling 
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The core gameplay hasn’t changed much since 
the original Pokémon Gold and Silver, but the 
two new remakes are still worthwhile additions 
to the franchise. 


beside you on foot—rather than simply 
sitting in your inventory—much like 
Pikachu did in Pokémon Yellow. As such, 
the leading critter in your team’s lineup 
now tags along behind your trainer, and 
the various animations each species now 
has definitely adds some unexpected 
character. Tiny Pokémon like the bug- 
type Caterpie are appropriately dwarfed 
by everything else on the screen, while 
mammoth-sized dragons like Gyarados 
loom over your relatively small avatar. 
Moreover, Game Freak has even redrawn 
several Pokémon as new sprites, and 
every locale in Johto and Kanto has 
received a full remodel to bring the 
regions up to scale with the rest of the 
DS lineup. As a result, much of the game 
retains only the barest semblance to its 
8-bit predecessors, but nostalgic fans 
will easily recognize many of their favor- 
ite areas and landmarks. In particular, 
seeing places like the Viridian Forest in 
the DS engine gave me goosebumps. 
Another thing that really surprises me 
about HeartGold and SoulSilver is the 
impeccable sound design. The ambient 
sound effects peppered throughout the 
game—such as the rushing water of the 
oceans and the rustle of the wind—are 
fantastic, as is the music. Game Freak 
deserves a lot of credit for providing 
a deep and memorable soundtrack, 


HeartGold and SoulSilver take full advantage 
of the DS touch controls, resulting in a much- 
improved user interface. 


which is filled with appropriately omi- 
nous cave-dwelling tones and exciting 
boss-battle themes. Music in the older 
Pokémon games has always been catchy, 
so it’s a treat to hear HeartGold and 
SoulSilver play the nostalgia card with 
both old melodies and retuned mixes. If 
you listen closely, you'll even notice that 
Game Freak wisely tweaked the sound 
effects in Pokémon battles. Actions that 
occur on your Pokémon’s side of the 
screen emerge from to the left speaker, 
while your opponent’s actions issue from 
the right speaker; to get the full effect, 
try playing the game with headphones. 

More than anything, making Heart- 
Gold and SoulSilver feel like true DS 
titles is arguably Game Freak’s greatest 
triumph. Too many DS games feel like 
Game Boy Advance titles with touch 
features thrown in as an afterthought. 
In fact, these Pokémon games are so 
well designed they illuminate a lot of 
tiny flaws in other DS titles, such as 
Diamond, Pearl, and Platinum. After 
years of fumbling through oddly struc- 
tured menus, I’m glad that I can finally 
navigate the game’s interface both easily 
and quickly with the DS touch screen. 
Looking back, it’s appalling to think I 
once blindly accepted the fact that it 
took up to an hour to sort though my 
item inventory and Pokémon collection 
in Platinum. 


Of course, HeartGold and SoulSilver 
wouldn't be anywhere near as fun as 
they are without the Pokéwalker, the 
complementary Poké Ball-shaped pe- 
dometer that comes with each game. It’s 
a widely accepted sentiment that the core 
gameplay of the Pokémon series needs 
a fresh innovation, and the Pokéwalker 
is definitely a step in the right direction. 
Taking my Pokémon into the real world 
is an addictive experience, especially 
since I can use the Pokéwalker to catch 
wild monsters or search for expensive, 
rare items on various routes. It’s really 
smart that Game Freak is able to supply 
the Pokéwalker with unlockable content 
contingent on the amount of walking you 


accomplish (I’m averaging 15,000 steps 
each day). 

If I have one knock against HeartGold 
and SoulSilver, it’s that they are way too 
easy. Even though plenty of trainers and 
Gym Leaders head into battle with updat- 
ed lineups and movesets, it’s ridiculously 
easy to pile all your experience into a few 
Pokémon and use brute force to smash 
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in this Poké Ball! 
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your way through a majority of the game. 
As a Pokémon addict who’s been there 
since the start, the lack of challenge 
can make the overall experience a little 
tiresome in long stretches. But plenty of 
trainers have had no problem brutal- 
izing my Pokémon over Wi-Fi, so that’s 
likely where the real fight lies for many 
other Pokémon players. 

HeartGold and SoulSilver are 
games that I will likely be playing for 
some time, alongside my beat-up copies 
of Pokémon LeafGreen and Emerald. 
Sure, it’s the same thing that we've all 
been playing for years, but that doesn't 
mean it’s any less fun the umpteenth 
time around. For veteran train- 
ers, the nostalgic thrill of running 
through Johto and Kanto again 
makes for a worthwhile venture, 
but even if you've never played a 
Pokémon game (or it’s been years 
since your last one), you'll be hard 
pressed to find a richer world with a more 
engrossing portable RPG experience. 
—McKinley Noble 
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Red Steel 2 


The motion control is terrific, but 
the rest of the game isn’t. 
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# Developer: Ubisoft Paris 
@ Publisher: Ubisoft 
# ESRB: M 


he original Red Steel was a Wii 
launch title, which was the only 
reason I found it interesting. It 
has flaws and is poorly designed, but 

it remains memorable because it was 
one of the first attempts to implement 
Nintendo’s newfangled motion controls 
in something other than a simplistic 
party-style game. More important, 
developer Ubisoft failed to do so, which 
was valuable because it tempered some 
of the revelatory joy that resulted from 
Wii Sports; it was a reminder of how far 
the technology, exciting as it was, had 
to go before it could reach its potential. 
Playing Red Steel 2 almost three-and-a- 
half years later shows just how a strong a 
grip (pun intended) developers now have 
on the Wii's unique capabilities. But due 
to a myriad of issues, Red Steel 2 will 
also likely be relegated to “interesting 
historical footnote” status, remembered 
more for its use of the Motion Plus 
accessory than for its own merits. 

At the time of this writing, a handful 
of other games like Wii Sports Resort 
and EA’s Grand Slam Tennis use Motion 
Plus, a peripheral that adds greater 
fidelity to the Wii’s motion controls. But 
Ubisoft Paris built a finely honed combat 
system to go with the greater sense of 
control, elevating the chunk of plastic 
to “necessary component” status. You 
can actually feel the difference when 


Red Steel 2 takes full advantage of the Motion 
Pius accessory, which makes swordplay far 
more manageable. 


navigating the world via first-person 
view. Aiming—and more important, 
turning—is handled with a deft preci- 
sion that puts even High Voltage’s The 
Conduit to shame. But the Motion Plus 
really benefits the hand-to-hand combat: 
The original Red Steel is fairly awful at 
translating your physical movements to 
the screen, but Red Steel 2 handles the 
melee attacks with far more aplomb. 
You still end up flailing your arm a lot, 
especially when you're trying to activate 
a strong strike—this requires a wide 
swiping motion versus the light attack, 
which requires just a quick flick of the 
wrist—but it definitely offers a greater 
degree of control than anything I’ve seen 
in any Wii game. 

Red Steel 2 also makes heavy use of 
a combo system that relies on power 
moves like “The Matador,” where you 
quickly sidestep to your opponent’s 


exposed backside, and “The Guillotine,” 
where you jump up in the air and slash 
down with great force. You also gain ac- 
cess to special powers like “The Dragon,” 
which is basically Force Push, and “The 
Tiger, a purely defensive maneuver that 
lets you parry almost any attack. 

The combos give you a variety of ways 
to off foes and, when used properly, can 
turn you into a whirling dervish capable 
of two-hit insta-kills. The combat is 
satisfying at best, and you can easily kill 
a roomful of enemies with a few well- 
timed swipes. The sword is so useful that 
I stopped using the gun after a while (it 
helps that you can deflect most bullets 
like a Jedi simply by holding down the A 
button). I would still use firearms for the 
sake of variety and to kill the occasional 
airborne foe, but the sword became my 
de facto weapon of choice, and I think 
that says a lot about the overall quality 
of the melee combat. 

Controls aside, Red Steel 2 stumbles 
in every other aspect. The world, for 


You can simply hack and slash your way to 
victory, but for true success, you must rely on 
the numerous special moves at your disposal. 


example, has absolutely no sense of in- 
ternal logic; it’s a mashup of feudal Japan 
and the Old West, which is cool in a non- 
sensical, anime sort of way, but it doesn’t 
support the thin narrative structure. The 
story revolves around an ancient clan 
that guards a special ore that can be used 
to craft incredible swords, but it’s really 
just a thinly veiled excuse to take you 
from one area to the next. I also didn't 
like that the world was broken up into 
small discrete zones; it has opportunities 
to venture off and discover hidden items, 
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but for the most part, you enter an area, 
clear it of enemies, and then head to the 
nearest exit. It also has a healthy loading 
pause between areas; they cleverly dis- 
guise it with simple animations but the 
constant breaks are difficult to ignore. 

If the satisfying melee combat was tied 
to a better game with a compelling story, 
I'd praise Red Steel 2 as the next step in 
the Wii's evolution. But the nonsensical 
narrative, the repetitive nature of the 
gameplay, and the poor pacing keep it 
from being anything more than a promis- 
ing glimpse at the future of FPS games 
on the Wii. The Motion Plus is the real 
deal, and even though it needs a bit more 


tweaking before it offers an absolute 
sense of control over the onscreen action, 
it’s still an impressive technology. I just 
wish the game surrounding the intuitive 
control scheme exhibited the same sense 
of quality and expertise.—Tae K. Kim 
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Super Street 
Fighter IV 


A worthwhile update that fans of 
the original will love. 


PS3, Xbox 360 

@ Developer: Capcom 
= Publisher: Capcom 
= ESRB: T 


ighting game fans have long been 
used to the necessary evil of 

the upgrade. A game comes out, 
people find a multitude of exploits and 
bugs, and designers step in to release a 
new version that adds fixes while also 
throwing in a few extra characters or 
modes to sweeten the 
deal. Back in the days 
of game cartridges, 
these minor upgrades 
could run $70 or 
more. The Super 

NES alone had three 
different versions of 
Street Fighter II, for example, forcing 
gamers to spend extra money in order to 
get the latest version. 

It’s a much harder sell these days, but 
when it comes to fighting games, there 
is still room for improvement. Take 
Street Fighter IV, for instance: while it 
is a terrific addition to the franchise, it 
is apparent that the balance is a little 


& 


Newcomer Hakan douses himself in oil to 
gain an upper hand; we don't know if the oil is 
scented or not. 


new online play modes, and lots of little 
touch-ups and flourishes. 

It’s fair to point out that eight of the 
new combatants aren’t actually “new,” 
as some gamers will remember them 
from previous Street Fighter titles. Their 
presence on the roster, however, is still 
much appreciated. Grappler T. Hawk and 
speedy Rastafarian DeeJay complete 
the New Challengers from Super Street 
Fighter II while Muay Thai master Adon, 
convict Cody, and urban ninja Guy bol- 
ster the presence of the SF Alpha cast. 
The elegant boxer Dudley, tomboy mar- 
tial master Makoto, and schoolgirl shi- 


e>Uper SFIV is just more of a good 
thing and fans of the original Nave 
plenty of reasons to invest in it® 


off. Certain characters are overpowered, 
leading to lopsided matchups, and many 
of the “console exclusive” characters 

like Rose and Gen are weak compared 

to their peers. As any fighting-game fan 
will tell you, nothing sucks more than 
investing time in a character only to 
realize that their chances of surviving 
heavy competition are slim. Fortunately, 
Super Street Fighter IV proves that you 
can upgrade a product and still justify 
the price tag. While many gamers will 
scoff at paying another $40 for an up- 
date, it’s a terrific value for what you get: 
serious rebalancing, 10 new characters, 


nobi Ibuki also drop in from fan-favorite 
SFIII: Third Strike. Finally, two all-new 
members join the cast: tricky, psychotic 
Juri and the delightfully bizarre grappler 
Hakan. Despite similarities between 
some of the characters, every fighter still 
manages to be distinct: Balrog, for ex- 
ample, plays very differently from fellow 
boxer Dudley. The two new additions, 
Juri and Hakan, are especially interest- 
ing in this regard: Juri employs tricky 
mind games that players can use to keep 
the opponent guessing her next move, 
and Hakan is not what you would typi- 
cally expect out of a grappler. He’s faster 


than most of the other grapplers, and he 
can “oil up” to expand the reach of grab 
moves far beyond the usual point-blank 
range. They both add something unique 
and fun to the SF paradigm, making 
them wonderful additions to the cast. 

The retooled gameplay modes are also 
satisfying, with the standard one-player 
arcade mode receiving new story scenes 
for the characters as well as the inclu- 
sion of old-school bonus stages. New 
challenge mode goals are also available 
for learning combos and other advanced 
techniques, and the training mode 
remains very robust. Two new modes 
expand online play: the arcade-style 
“Infinite Battle” mode, where one player 
fights everyone in a group until some- 
one beats him and takes his place; and 
the “Team Battle” tournament setup, 
where players can form teams of up to 
four members each and fight each other 
round robin style. 

Perhaps most exciting to devout 
fighting-game fans is the “Replay 
Channel,” where players can upload, 
download, share replays of their matches 
recorded online, and view highly detailed 
statistics, like player controller input 
data, to studiously analyze their bouts. 
A glaring oversight, however, is the 
inability to record replays of local versus 
matches, which means you won't be able 
to save all those awesome bouts you had 
at the local SSFIV tournament. 

But those tournaments, as well as 
matches in general, are going to play 
out much differently thanks to some 
of the rebalancing Capcom did for this 
update. Notorious powerhouses like 
Sagat have lost certain skill properties 


Cody has lived a rough life, which explains his 
prison outfit. He also isn’t afraid to bend the rules 
to win a fight, using knives and rocks as weapons. 


or received tweaks to deal less damage, 
while formerly lower-tiered cast mem- 
bers have had their capabilities buffed a 
few notches. While very few members of 
the old SFIV cast have all-new regular or 
special moves, they all get an added dash 
of variety by means of one additional Ul- 
tra Combo to choose from before a match 
starts, some of which are incredibly cool 
and painful to watch. 

Super SFIV is just more of a good 
thing, and fans of the original have 
plenty of reasons to invest in it. But 
seasoned players who didn’t care for 
the original SFIV won't have any reason 
to like the update, because despite 
the improvements and additions, the 
fundamental gameplay hasn't changed. It 
might have familiar faces from Alpha and 
Third Strike, but the presence of those 


characters won't magically transform 
Street Fighter IV into a different game. 
So it boils down to this: if you loved 
Street Fighter IV, Super is an absolute 
must-buy; If you didn’t, you can save , 
your money for something else. And of % 
course, if you didn’t buy SFIV the first 
time around, consider this $40 package 
the “definitive” version of the title. 
—Heidi Kemps 
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4 love letter to Zelda, sealed with 
a kiss. 
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=@ Developer: Silicon Studios 
# Publisher: Atlus 
m ESRB: E10+ 


o say that 3D Dot Game Heroes 

takes its cues from classic 8-bit 

and 16-bit action adventure titles 
is an understatement. The game makes 


no qualms about being an homage to the 
NES and SNES era, with The Legend of 
Zelda series acting as the main source 


of inspiration. 
While the game’s 
pretivedebeail visual style is all its 
EDITORS’ | own, representing 
et! Tt) {b] See = everything in the 


world as tiny cubes 
or “dots,” everything 
else, from its humor 
to its main quest, is a riff on classic role- 
playing-game conventions. This begs the 
question: Are you the type of gamer who 
can appreciate a title that successfully 
represents a throwback to this era of 
gaming, with all the trappings of what 
made Zelda so fun to begin with, or do 
you want to be treated to something 
more original? 

It’s a tough question that I wrestled 
with while playing 3D Dot Game Heroes. 
While I appreciate how transparently 
self-aware it is, I can’t help but wonder 
if gamers will refuse to give developer 
Silicon Studios a free pass for taking so 
many ideas from other titles. This topic 


Surprisingly enough, your sword can get much 
bigger than this. 


has become a sticking point for games 
such as the recent action-adventure 
Darksiders, which also liberally borrows 
from other titles, and some would argue 
that too much “inspiration” can mar an 
otherwise great gaming experience. I 
think that Heroes will split gamers into 
two camps: One side will absolutely love 
it for being a well-crafted love note to 
classic titles, and the other will wish it 
was more original. 

What ultimately won me over, though, 
is how often the Heroes evokes fond 
memories of Zelda. Everything from the 
music, sound effects, and clichéd “name- 
less hero rids the land of evil” story 
smacks of the classic series. It also has a 
terrific sense of humor, and none of the 
referential gags fall flat; if anything, it 
made me appreciate the game as well as 
the titles it spoofs more. Heroes doesn’t 
shy away from anything, and that’s part 
of why it’s such a fun experience. 


The game progresses in the same way 
that A Link to the Past does: Players lead 
a silent hero through a large overworld, 
exploring dungeons and tackling bosses 
while accumulating a large inventory 
of progressively powerful items. The 
Kingdom of Dotnia is quite similar to 
Hyrule, right down to the map layout. A 
mountainous region looms in the north- 
east, a foggy forest lies in the northwest, 
a lake sits to the south, and so on. But 
the development team did a fantastic job 
of making their world unique, and it’s as 
fully realized as Hyrule. 

One aspect of the world that makes it 
such a fun place to explore is that almost 
every NPC in the game makes a humor- 
ous reference to a classic RPG series like 
Final Fantasy or Dragon Quest. I talked 
to every character I encountered just so 
I could see what they would say; some 
of the jokes went over my head, but I 
appreciated the clever humor sprinkled 
throughout the game. Talking to the 
people of Dotnia occasionally results 
in them offering optional fetch quests, 


Dungeons in the game start out simple but get 
progressively complex. 


which can lead to upgrades to your life 
bar or a new weapon. 

Aside from exploration of the over- 
world, players spend a great deal of time 
navigating through Heroes’ seven dun- 
geons, which are full of puzzles and chal- 
lenging enemies and bosses. These areas, 
though, are where 3D Dot Game Heroes 
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pain. This issue’s compounded by the fact 
that later dungeons become incredibly 
difficult, and the last thing you want in 
a room full of foes is sluggish character- 
reaction time and dropped frames. 
Though the dungeons do get difficult, 
Heroes gives players ample opportunities 
to beef up their adventurer. Throughout 
the game it’s possible to gain numerous 
upgradeable swords and other accesso- 
ries. Leveling up your sword attributes 


e VVnat ultimately won me over, 
though, is how often the game 
evokes fond memories of the 


/eldasenes® 


falters a bit; though the game offers a 
hard-drive install before starting the 
game and load times are generally very 
short, when the action gets heavy, the 
framerate can drop significantly, making 
otherwise simple enemy encounters a 


becomes a joke in and of itself—with a 
full life bar and a leveled-up sword, your 
blade stretches across the entire radius 
of the screen. Add the ability to perform 
a sword spin attack and clearing rooms 
swarming with foes becomes a breeze. 


Unfortunately, this aspect leads to a 
bit of unbalanced gameplay later in the 
game. With a full life bar, an upgraded 
sword can be devastating and makes the 
game fairly easy, but losing even half 
an apple (Heroes’ stand-in for hearts) 
renders the sword substantially less pow- 
erful. The more difficult bosses can either 
be extremely easy or incredibly laborious 
depending on whether or not you have a 
full life bar, an aspect that Silicon Studios 
could have been balanced slightly better. 
3D Dot Game Heroes has much to 
like, and though it may seem cheap to 
appreciate a game that borrows so much 
from games of the past, it’s hard to deny 
that Heroes executes on these stolen 
ideas commendably. It also doesn’t hurt 
that the experience doesn’t seem to lack 
anything that would be in a $60 game; 
Heroes takes a good 15 to 20 hours to 
get through—though you can have hours 
of fun with the deep character-creation 
toolset that lets you design your own 
adventurer—which makes it a bargain 
at its actual $40 price. Whether you like 
the game still comes down to your ability 
to buy into its irreverent and reverential 
spirit, but it’s hard not to enjoy the depth 
and quality of Silicon Studios’ love note 
to the genre.—Andy Burt 
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Anatomy ofa 


Cool 
Gaming 
Shirt 


The fashionable 
gamers at Meat Bun 
dissect one of their 
top T-shirts. 


wat one 
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BOXING POSTER @ 


CAPTURE CULTURE: 


“We looked at a lot of clas- 
sic boxing and lucha libre 
wrestling posters and 
learned a lot about how 
type was used to capture 
the cultural references 
just right.’—Michael 
McWhertor, Meat Bun 


Authentic 

touches include: 
*Disembodied heads of 
the combatants 
eJudicious use of star 
graphics 

‘Sudden font, J 
background, and 


color changes 


100% COTTON # 


BONUSLEVEL 


€ Too many video-game T-shirts fall 
_ into the common pitfall of resembling 
_ agiant ad. This makes the clothing 
created by clothier Meat Bun all the 
more impressive. 

Founded by Scott Spatola and 
Kotaku Review Editor Michael 
McWhertor, Meat Bun wants to 
create what they call “wearable art” 


» CONDENSED TY PE 


FAGE-SLASHING! SKULL-BASHING! BUTTON-MASHING! 


Baw STREET FGHTINGIaN 


THE MAIN EVENT 


BIRDIE vs anew SNIDER = aovewre SHUGERG vs examue “THE aif WHITE 
ou NIN NIN PISTON" RISHYIMA » rus MAD GEAR GANG GRUDGE MATE 


FEATURING THE REBEL BURLESQUE OF 


THE DOLLS! 


EAN SENSATION 
BLAIR in BABY DOLL’ DAME ZZ J 
SEE THE SATURDAY NIGHT SLAM MASTERS JUNE 10, 1992 


BLOGK 


NOONE | 
UNDER 1 i 
ADMITTED 


800 CONGAR DRIVE, METRO SITY, BASEMENT LEVEL 


ADMISSION $5, RESERVES 


$6, BOX SEATS & UPPER S15 NEW FIGHTERS WELCOME 


ABVARCE TIX AVAILABLE AT-ALFA RECORDS, RISTORANTE DONNALGIA, IMAGEFGUNDRY, MEAT BEN 


€ AVOID THE OBVIOUS: 


“There are zero mentions 


_Kenand Ryu on this shirt.” 


— Michael McWhertor 


Other topics include: 
° High-score initials 
of ° Developer pseudonyms 


Original SNES release date 
° The official soundtrack 


that catches the eye of gamers and 
nongamers alike 

We asked the duo to pinpoint the 
dos and don'ts of creating cool video- 
game clothing, using one of the site’s 
shirts as an example. In order to get 
the most conversational value out of 
your potential purchase, we’ve picked 
out the many references in the shirt. 


© THECONTENDERS 


REWARD 
THE HARDCORE: 
“We buried some obscure 


_ references within this 


shirt. We even had to 


explain some to Capcom.” 
—Michael McWhertor 


Games referenced 
include: 
° Street Fighter II 
* Street Fighter Alpha II 
° Street Fighter 
* Street Fighter Alpha 
° Final Fight 

Super Street Fighter II 
* Saturday Night Slam 
Masters 
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‘This shirt, as well as a handful of others that reference classic games such as Castlevania: Symphony 
| of the Night, Ikaruga, and Shadow of the Colossus, are available for $24.99 each at Meatbun.us. 
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Dont let viruses 
Kill your game. 
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ESET NOD32 Antivirus 4 


Smarter, faster, lighter 


You've spent a jaw-dropping amount of time and money sharpening your game and upgrading your PC. Every time 
you log on without antivirus protection, youre at risk. It’s like leaving a Maserati unlocked with the keys inside. 


But you don't have to sacrifice security for performance. ESET NOD32® Antivirus runs fast and silent while you 
play, protecting your PC and game accounts from viruses, spyware and other threats — without game-ruining 
slowdown. If you invest in one piece of software this year, make it ESET NOD32 Antivirus to protect the system 
you built and the reputation you've earned. 


www.eset.com 
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